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DAVID STOTT’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, parchment, price 7s. 6d. 


ODES FROM THE GREEK 
DRAMATISTS. 


Translated into Lyric Metres by English Poets and Scholars. 
Edited by ALFRED W. POLLARD. 
Fifty Copies printed on Large Paper. 
The Times says: ‘A very attractive collection of some of 
al best work of English translators of our own and former 
es,” 





* 32mo, cloth, price 6s. 


FAMILIAR LETTERS OF 
_ JAMES HOWELL. 


(EPISTOLAE HO—ELIANAE.) 2 vols. 
With Portrait and Facsimile of Original Title-Page. 
Edited by W. H. BENNETT. 
\Forming the New Volumes of “‘ The Stott Library.”’) 





. Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
BALLADS FROM “ PUNCH.” 
AND OTHER POEMS. 

By WARHAM ST. LEGER. 

The Speaker says: They are full of the most delightful 

humour.” _ 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d.; or half-parchment, 3s. 6d. 


SAINTE BEUVE’S ESSAYS ON 
MEN AND WOMEN. 
With Memoir by WILLIAM SHARP, and Portrait. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. ; or half-parchment, 7s. 


GOETHE'S WILHELM MEISTER. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 


2 vols. 
Introduction by Professor DOWDEN. 
And Notes by CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 
With Portrait of Goethe, and View of his House at Weimar. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d.; or half-parchment, 3s. 6d. 
THE MORALS AND MANNERS 
OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
BEING THE CHARACTERS OF LA BRUYERE. 
Translated by HELEN STOTT. 
1 vol., with Portrait. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d.; or half-parchment, 3s. 6d. 
DOCTOR ANTONIO. 
By RUFFINI. 
1 vol. 


*«* This celebrated work, which is still copyright, has been 
long out of print, 











32mo, price 3s. each Volume. 


ESSAYS OF MONTAIGNE. 
; Translated by JOHN FLORIO. 
With Introduction by JUSTIN H. McCARTHY, M.P. 
F Four Volumes, with Etching in each. 
*,* Small volumes with large print, forming a dainty 
little present. 
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MESSRS. MACLEHOSE’S NEW LIST. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By JOHN 8. MACKENZIE, M.A. Glas., B.A. Cantab., 


Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, aud Assistant Lecturer on Philosophy in Owens College, Manchester. 
[Just ready. 


‘* This book may be safely commended to those who are interested in the social problems of our 
time and do not shrink from their study in a comprehensive and philosophical manner. Mr. Mackenzie 
has read much and writes well.’’— Times. 


NEW VOLUME by the AUTHOR of “ OLRIG GRANGE.” L I F E A N D R E ..? G I 0 N 


1 vol., extra feap. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


By Rev. JOSEPH LECKIE, D.D., 
A HERETIC, | AND OTHER POEMS. Author of ‘Sermons Preached at Ibrox.” 
y Author of * Olrig Grange.” . . Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. _ a 
By the same Author. ‘ilies By the same Author. 


NEW UNIFORM EDITION OF POEMS. SERMONS PREACHED AT IBROX. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 5s. each. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


OLRIG GRANGE. Fourth Edition. “+A newt pew at least to us—and oniginal prengher has 
NORTH COUNTRY FOLK. scams. ‘They eombina « Soeeet weauty cal fakh of on 
KILDROSTAN. pression of the newest kind.” —£xpositor. 





HILDA. Fourth Edition. 
“Tt is to ‘Hilda,’ however, that we must turn for the most THE SALVATION OF THE 


tragic conception of actual life that has hitherto been fashioned 
ae venn teonies Review. GOSPEL. 
** These poems are really dramatic, genuinely pathetic, and A SERIES OF DISCOURSES. 


will bear reading over and over again.” — Westminster Review. 
By ROBERT T. JEFFREY, M.D., 


Also, by the same Author. Author of “ Voices from Calvary.” 


THOUGHTS AND FANCIES FOR Crown 8vo, 420 pp., 6s. | Next weel. 
SUNDAY EVENINGS. —_— 
Second Edition, feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d, MEDIZAVAL SCOTLAND. 
‘OS eee CHAPTERS ON INDUSTRY AND TRADE. 
avotlt Want LAXLPrvess, 
ight d , By H. W. COCHRAN-PATRICK, LL.D., 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 656 pages, price 3s. Gd. Under Secretary for Scotland. 
HYMNS OF FAITH AND LIFE. Demy 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations. 
Collected and Edited by the Rev. JOHN HUNTER, (Ln the press. 





Trinity Congregational Church, Glasgow. 


‘No more catholic collection of hymns has ever been given TALES FROM SPENSER, CHOSEN 


to the world.”’—Christian World. 


“It should be on the same shelf as Thomas 4 Kempis.” FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE. 
oe By SOPHIA H. MACLEHOSE. 
By the same Author, crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. Feap. 8vo, ornamental cloth, gilt top, price 3s. 6d. 
DEVOTIONAL SERVICE FOR “* Tales from ey ’ is s delightful book for children. 
PUBLIC WORSHIP. deo walter seapaten tap inchoate tagenies of Una, Pieckeel, 


New Edition, including additional services for Baptism, | Pastorella, and so forth, with admirable fidelity and sympathy, 
admission into the Christian Church, the Lord’s Supper, | in a style that is both simple and elegant. The book could 
Marriage, the Visitation of the Sick, and the Burial of the | not have been better executed had it been the work of the 
Dead. (Just ready. Lambs.”—Saturday Review, Dec. 21, 1889. 











Demy 8vo, 2 vols., 1,360 pages, price 32s. 


THE CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF KANT. 
By EDWARD CAIRD, LLD., 


Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, late Fellow and Tutor of 
Merton College, Oxford. 


‘*Tt is quite the most comprehensive and maturely considered contribution that has been made by 
an English writer to the understanding of Kant’s whole philosophical achievement. It is in every way a 
thorough and masterly performance.’’—Mind. 

** At last we have in English a critical exposition of ‘The Critical Philosophy of Kant’ which for 
thoroughness and ability can hold up its head before any similar attempt in other languages.’’—Academy. 

‘*The object of this book is to give aconnected view of the Critical Philosophy, showing the relations 
of the three ‘ Critiques’ to each other, and to the other works of Kant which may be regarded as illus- 
trations or developments of his main arguments. The first part, on the ‘ Critique of Pure Reason,’ 
deals with the same subject as my former work, entitled ‘ The Philosophy of Kant,’ but, except in a few 
passages it is not a reproduction of it.’””—Extract from Prerace. 





Giascow : JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, Publishers to the University, 








370, Oxford Strect, W., & 67, Chancery Lane, W.C. Lonpon: MACMILLAN & CO, 
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A COMFORTABLE HOME and £35 per 


year offered to an educated lady of a bright and thoughtful 


disposition, in exchange for her society and assistance in housekeeping. 
Advertisers, husband and wife (frequently from home), no children 
plain living, early hours, small house, two servants.—Apply, first by 
letter only, to Mrs. Baru, 23, Daleham Gardens, Hampstead. 


BWRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, DANISH, &c. Advertiser undertakes to TEACH 

a'most any language in six months by correspondence. Highest refer- 

ences from pupils.—Address Lrxevist, Stanesby’s Library, 179, Sloane- 


street, 
WANTED.—Post of PRIVATE SECRE- 
TARY, Tutor, or Librarian, by a Gentleman, author of 
several learned works, well acquainted with French, German, Latin. 
teiehent posite testimonials.—Address W. W., Post-office, St. Helens, 
Sle 0) ight. 





UB-EDITOR.—A LADY who has just 

7 terminated an engagement as Secretary and Assistant Editor of 

a first-class illustrated Monthly Magazine is open to a SIMILAR 
ENGAGEMENT.—?. M., Acapemy Office, 27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


rryyO PUBLISHERS, &c.—An ENGAGE- 

MENT, in any responsible position, is desired by ADVER- 
TISER, who has had many years general business experience in 
PUBLISHING, ADVERTISING, &c. Highest references.— Address 
* ADVERTISER,” care of Mr. Wm. Rice, 86, Fleet Street, E C. 





prActs HUNTED UP; Clues found; 
Pedigrees traced; Registers searched; Papers and Wills col- 

lated, condensed, copied, or translated in any language from manu- 

script or type in British Museum, Record Office, Local Registries, &c. 
Peacock & Pracock, 1, Doughty Street, W.C. 


1a ah ES T Ad 
M ISS PATMORE’S ILLUMINATIONS. 

The Saturdsy Review, on the Arts and Crafts Exhibition, 
says:—No. — “is excellent work, but it pales into insignificance 
before the amazing sheets of Mr. Patmore's privately printed 
* Amelia,’ which Miss Bertha Patmore has illuminated with — genius 
worthy of the monastic masters of the fourteenth century.” 

Vellum title-pages illuminated at from 10 to 40 guineas. 

“Amelia,” on vellum (only 5 copies printed), illuminated elaborately 
throughout, i100 guineas. Some on paper (only 20 copies printed), with 
vellum title-page, illuminated, from 20 to 40 guineas.—Apply to Miss 
Patmore, Hastings. 





GTAMMERERS should read a book by a 


7 centleman who cured himself after suffering nearly forty years. 
Price 13 stamps,—B. BeasLey, Brampton Park, near Huntingdon. 








M ESSRS. DRUMMOND €& ©CO., 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W C., are 


the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR HANFSTAENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
process for large plates and editions de luxe. For ordinary Book 
s, Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
1 the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
view. Prices on application. 


TYPE-WRITING. 
TPRAV PRT’ T . . 
YPE-WRITING.—MS&S8., Scientific, and 
of all descriptions, Legal Documents, Specifications, Plays, &c., 
COPTED with speed and accuracy. Dictations taken in Shorthand or 
Type-writing by expert Type-writers. Special success attained in work 
requir’ elicacy and care. _ Highest testimonials. Pupils taught.— 
Misses EB. & 1. Fannan, 4, Southampton Street, Strand, London 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


Threepence Discount in the shilling off the published prices of 
NEW BOOKS, BIBLES, Prayer Books, Church Services. A large sil 
choice stock, many in handsome calf and Morocco bindings, suitabl: 
for presents, well displayed in show rooms, to select from. Export and 
country orders punctually executed. 

Catalogues gratis and postage free. 
Gicvext & Frevp, No. 67, Moorgate Street, London 





Illustratic 
& CO. } 

















MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


WORK WHILE YE HAVE THE LIGHT: a Tale 
of the Early Christians. By LYOF TOLSTOI. With an Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE. Price 
2s. 6d in paper, 3s. 6d. in cloth. [Ready November 10th. 


IN THE VALLEY. By Harold Frederic, Author of 


‘¢ Seth’s Brother’s Wife,” ‘* The Lawton Girl,” &c. Three Volumes. 


THE MARKED MAN. By Ada Cambridge. Three 


Volumes. 
‘The moral tone of this story, rightly considered, is pure and noble, though it deals with the problem of an unhappy 
marriage.”’—llustrated London News. OL a ; 
“Contains one of the best-written stories of a mésalliance that is t» be found in modern fiction.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE MOMENT AFTER; A Tale of the Unseen. 
3y ROBERT BUCHANAN. One Volume, 10s. 6d. 
“The story itself is certainly an impressive one, more especially the story of the crime.”—Spectator, 
** Few living authors could have imagined and written the narrative of Maurizio Modena.”"—Speaker. 


THE BONDMAN: A New Saga. By Hall Caine. 


Popular Edition. Eleventh Thousand. One Volume, 3s. 6d. 
‘Mr. GLADSTONE says :—‘‘‘ The Bondman’ is a work of which I recognise the freshness, vigour, and sustained interest 


no less than its integrity of aim. 
COME FORTH! By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and 
Imperial 16mo, 7s. 6d. 


H. D. WARD, Authors of ‘‘ The Master of the Magicians.” 
‘ Reverent, beautiful, and suggestive. Clearly and powerfully worked out.”—Manchester Examiner and Times. 
“The story has a simple forthright dramatic interest such as is seliom attained except in purely imaginative fiction.” 


THE LIFE of HENRIK IB SEN. Scotsman. 


By Henrik 
JAEGER. Translated by CLARA BELL, with verse dome into English by EDMUND GOSSE. One 
volume, 6s. 
“Valuable for its critical estimate of Ibsen’s work.”—Scolsman. 


MANUAL of ASSAYING GOLD, SILVER, 


COPPER, and LEAD ORES. By W. L. BROWN, B.Sc. Revised, Corrected, and considerably 
Enlarged, with a Chapter on the ESSAYING of FUEL, &., by A. B. GRIFFITHS, Ph.D. One 
volume. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


Lonpon: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bepvrorp Srreer, W.C. 


MUDIF’S semecr LIBRARY 
THE BEST BOOKS ~~ 
SALE, or ON SUBSCRIPTION. 





FOR 


Head Office - 30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
241, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 


AND 


| 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


\ 9 


Branch Offices 


es Tl 
Te OLD BOOK and BRIC-A-BRAC 
COLLECTORS and DEALERS.—See “OLDE BOOKES for 
November Ist. A number sent post-free for One Penny by Epitor 
52, Huddleston Road, London, N. EL 
SCHOOLS COLLEGES ’ &c. 
UEEN’S SERVICE ACADEMY, 8 and 
4, ELY PLACE, DUBLIN.—The oldest and among the most 
successful in the United Kingdom ; over 2,000 have passed, 
All Army Examinations. | ae 
11 i Civ il Rerviee of India, a &e. 
II. R. 1. Constabulary Cadetships. pias 
There is aa a Corps in the Services or a Department under Gov ermn- 
| ment that does not owe some of its Officers to the QuEEN’s Bekvicr 
Jcapemy, Dupuis. No attempt at cramming ; unsurpassed Staff of 
| Specialists under personal direction of W . CHETWODE CRAWLEY, 
ED, DCL.. F.RGS., F.GS., B.R-Hist Soe, &e. 


COLONIAL COLLEGE 


TRAINING FARMS (Limited), 


CATALOGUES. 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO, 37, SOHO SQUARE, 


. 7 Ty) 
(PHUSTLEW OOD’S CATALOGUE of 
Rare, Curious, and Interesting ANCIENT and MODERN 
BUOKS, all offered at exceptionally low prices for cash, No, 14 now 
ready. Sent post-free.—A. TuistLtewoop, Broad Street, Birmingham. 
FOREIGN AND ORIENTAL BOOKS. 
LUZAC & CO., 
Foreign and Oriental Booksellers and Publishers, | 
46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET | MILE 
(Opposite the British Museum). 
NOW READY. IST ! ae wg am Negro tal Lif 
: . For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
LUZAC & Go. id _MONTHLY ‘ | The College owns and farms a fine Seaside oat of 1, ucres. 
Coxtents :—I. New Oriental Books published in England. Il. New __ Prospectus on application to the Resipent Dikector. 
Oriental Books published on the Continent. 111, New Books ao. 
in the East. TV. Recent Continental Importations : (a) Are raeology H 
.») Act, Architecture; (c) Classics (Latin and Greek); (d) History, | 
Travels: (e) Medicine ; (f) Novels; (g) Sociology and Politics. V. A | 
choice collection of New and Second-hand books. 











and 






wae T ‘ N a are) ) g 
IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.— 
‘ORTHCOMING EXAMLNATION.—Junior Assistant in the 
Art A... re the Sonth Kensington Museum (17—20) 14th Nove — 
~The date specified is the latest at which applications can be received. 
They must be made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, from 
Civil Service Commission, London, 8. W. 





Post free on application. 2 
Messrs. Luzac & Co. have constantly in Stock a choice Collectiou of 


Works in all Branches of Literature in Europe and the Orient. | the Secuerany, 
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HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


THE EXTERNAL EXAMINERS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 
iT. ARNOLD, M A., Fellow of the — = Uaivenstiy of Ireland, 
Examiner in English Language and 
1T. G. BONNEY, D.Se., LL.D., F.R.S Professor of Geology i in Univer- 
sity C college, London, Ex Examiner in Geo 


and Palzontology. 
E. BR: Pi.D., Tne Lecturer in French, 
Cambridge Examiner in French I Language and Literature. 
J. MITCHELL BRUCE, M.D., F.R.C.P., Lecturer on Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics in Charing Cross ? Hospi ital London, Examiner 
Materia a and Pharmac; “eg 
Sir DICE DUCKWORTH, M.D., F.R.C.P., Lecturer on Clinical 
omens | in St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London, Examiner in 


Medic 
+3. A. EW ING, Bie, F.R.S., Professor of es in University 
College, ee, Examiner iy En 
Ww ILLIAM ST GARNERT: M.A.) D.C, 
of Science, Neweastle-on-T we 
+A. PE ACE GOULD, M. 8., F. 
Hospital, Examiner i - *Surgery. 
jA. V. HARE JURT, M.A., F.R.8., Reader in Chemistry in the 
Un as Oxford, ‘Examiner j in Chemis' 
+G. ERN EST. He B. Lecturer in Midwifery in 
London Hospital, Hainer: in Obstet’ 
IVICTOR Lene ry A "M.B S., FR. s » Professor oa Pathology 
in Univ eralty Ce lege e, London, Examiner in Pathol 


{FRANZ LANG rofessor of German in the Royal Military 
Aca aa’ Ayn De 


gineeri' 

Principal of Durbam College 
Examiner in Physies. 
.» Surgical Tutor in Middlesex 





Examiner in German Language and 


Lite 

G. R. st HURRAY, F.LS8. Senior Assistant, eae of Natural 

gt es British Mus: um, Examiner in Bota 
A. G. PESKERT 1.A., Fellow _ Tutor of egiaione College, Cam- 
ridge, aaa iner in Class 

REG Ix ‘ALD L. POOLE, M.A., ‘Ph. D., Lecturer on Modern History in 
Jesus College oa: ‘Examiner i in History. 

1G. V. POORE, M.D., F »., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in 
Univ _— Colle ry ‘caaie Examiner in Forensic Medicine and 


Ily 
EDMUND 1 ROBERTSON, M.A., M.P. (late), Professor of Roman Law 
in paivernty Ci r liege, London, Examiner in Law. 
+W. Rf atrig tf , M.A., Professor of Philosophy in University College, 
ff, Examiner in Philoso ccophy and Political Economy. 
tH. a, TAY rit ne M.A., Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of Trinity 


‘olle; ft ‘ambridge, Examiner in Mathematics. 
iG, D. TH: 2, M.R.C.S,, Professor ot Anatomy in University College, 
Lon way er ey in Anatomy. 


Y ARC a w THOMPSON B.A., Professor of Zoology in University 
colleges ane, Examiner} in Zoology 
|AUGUST WALLER, M.D., Lectarer on Physiology in St. 
Mary's Hospital Lael School, London, Examiner in 
Phy siology. 
The Examiners against whose names a dagger (+) is placed retire at 
the end of November. Applications are invited for the posts they now 
fill, which —_ be sent in on or before November 29th, and may be 
(copies only) or references at the candi- 
date’ 's pot The appointments will be for three years, at the 
expi:ation of which Examiners ry net eligible for re-election. For 
further particulars apply to BENTLEY, M.A., Registrar. 
Mi unchester, October, 1890. 





OWENS COLLEGE, "MANCHESTER. 


BISHOP BERK ELEY FELLOWSHIP 
(Value £100 for one year, and renewable for a second year). 


At least two are offered for award in December next. APPLICA- 
TIONS must be sent to the Krcistkar on or before NOVEMBER 





2iru. Evidence of ability to prosecute some special study or research 
span < of the following subjects must Re presented :— 
iysics. 
ire ish Language and Literature. | | as hemi stry. 
iste any 
Philosophy. Sock 
Economic ‘icience. Ceol (in (including Palaeontology) 
’ure Mathematics. ! Physio 
Applied Mathematics. Patholog 
Engineering. Pharmac vies 


gy. 
fuller statement of Particulars and Conditions will be forwarded 
on application. 


HONORARY RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS. 
r. limited number of Appointments will be made in December next 
»plications mu-t be made on or before NOVEMBER 2 
here are no emoluments attached to these fellowhips, but Fellows 
have — opportunities for research in scientific subjects to those 
enjoyed by the Bishop Berkeley Feliows. 
A fuller statement will be forwarded on application. 


Hexry Wa. Hover, M.A., Registrar. 


L=Wisna PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


APPOINTMENT OF OF LIBRARIAN. 


The Commissioners are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS for the 
appointment of a competent and ¢ xperienced LIBRARIAN. Candi- 
dates must be between the age of 25 and 40. The Commencing salary 
will he £120, with allowance for residence. Applications, with copies 
of testimonials. to be sent to me on or before the rm NOVEMBER 

Epwarp H,. Oxennam, Clerk to the Commissioners. 

Board of Works Offices, Catford, 8.E., 

4th November, 1890, 








Just completed, in 3 vols., royal 4to, with many Portraits and Plates. 


CYCLOPEDIA of MUSIC and MUSICIANS. 
Edited by JOHN DENISON CHAMPLIN, Jun. Critical Editor, 
WILLIAM F. APTHORP; with more than 1,000 Illustrations, 
3 ~ » large 4to, decorated parchment binding, uniform with 
“ Cyclopedia of Painters and Paintings.” This edition is limited to 
50 numbered copies for England, and these are - arly all taken up. 
Cash price to Subscribers, £15 15s New York, 1889-99, 

*»* The extraordinary success of the ~ ‘yelopedia of Painters and 

Paintings,” pea by Charles Scribner's Sons, gives the publishers 

confidence that this similar work on Music and Musicians will oceupy 

as high a place in the literature of its art as its preceding publication 
does in its field. Like that work, concurrently with which the present 
enterprise was undertaken, it found its claim to such a place upon 
three things: the character and comprehensiveness of the information 
which, through its text, and Sustentions, it for the first time makes 
accessible ; the new ty of its ; and the bibliograph. 
of a kind hitherto unattempted, through which it furnishes a key and 
guide tu the whole literature of music. 


Bernarp Qvaritcn, 15, Piccadilly, London. 


A GRAND MONUMENTAL WORK, 


CYCLOPEDIA of PAINTERS and PAINT- 
INGS, Edited by JOUN oy NISON CHAMPLIN, Jun, Critical 
Editor, HARLES ©. PERKINS, Corresponding ‘Member of the 
—— Institute, 4 vols., 4to, with more than 2,000 Illustrations ; 
a full a secerenge | of the Painters of all times and 
schools, half-bound moroc:o, £ {New York, 1888 

*s* This grand Book is a Cyclopedia of the Great Pictures of the 

World. comnadeans special articles on all famous paintings under thei~ 

own names; it is a guide to the entire literature of the art through its 

lists of nat ties upon each topic, and has a super! collection of 
illustrations of its subject. 











Bersarp Qvaritcn, 15, Piccadilly, London. 
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The Duke’s Page ; In the 


Days of Luther. A Story for Boys. From the 
German. By Mrs. PEREIRA. With 16 
lilustrations. Extra crown 8vo., gilt top, 
7s. 6d. 





Eastward Ho! A Story for Girls. 
By EMMA MARSHALL. With Illustrations. 
Extra crown 8vo, bs. 


Pictures Illustrative of the Lord’s 
Prayer. With Appropriate Stories for Children, 
bes chon EMMA _heaunumanenen Crown 4to, 2. 6d. 


Charlie to the Rescue. A Tale 


of the Sea and the Rockies. By R. M. 
BALLANTYNE. With Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, lll 


The Garret and the Garden ; or, 


low Life High Up ; and, Jeff Benson ; or, The 
Young Coastguardsman. By R. M. BALLAN- 
TYNE. With Illustrations. Crown §8vo, 
3s. 6d. 


Living Sermons : A Record of 


some Marvellous Cases of Gospel Victories. By 
Mrs. G. S. REANEY, Author of ‘‘ How the 
Home was Won Back.” Small crown 8vo, 


1s. 6d. 


Her Two. A Story of To-day. 


By Mrs. G.S. REANEY. Crown 8vo, 2s. Gd. 





” “ Least Said, Soonest Mended. . 
By AGNES GIBERNE. With Illustrations. 
Crown Sve, 3s. Gd. 





The Spoils Twins; or, , The Ruined 
Cast. EMILY pi BDIN. With Illustra- 
tions. Small crown 8yo, 1s. 6d. 





The Princesses of Penruth. With 


Illustrations. Small Crown 8vo. 1s, 


Once Hindu, now Christian. The 
Early Life of Baba ae a Edited by J. 
MURRAY MITCHELL, A., LL.D. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 


Courtship and Marriage. With 
a Few “— Words about some other Great 
Matteis. By the Rev. HARRY JONES, M.A., 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s, Incumbent of St. 
Philip’s, Regent Street. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


Regent Square Pulpit. Contain- 


ing 26 Sermons by the Rev. JOHN McNEILL. 
_Volume IL. Extra crown 8v-, ‘Se. 6d. 


How to Find 
and Live it. By N. J. HOFMEYR, Senior 
Professor of the Theological College of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, Stellenbosch, Cape 
Colony. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The Blessed Life : 





Five Stones from the Brook. 
Counsel and Comfort for the People of God. By 
the Rev. GEORGE EVERARD, M.A. Small 
crown 8vo, 2s, 





JAMES NISBET & CO, 
21, Benners Street, W. 





ELLIOT STOCKS NEW LIST. 


In handsome 4to, price 10s. 6d. 


A Christmas Carol. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 


Being a Facsimile Reproduction of the Author’s Original 
MS._With an Introduction by F. G. KITTON, Author 
of * Dickensiana.”’ 

“* A literary curiosity of the highest interest and value.” 
Daily News. 
“To biliophiles the present volume may be warmly com- 
mended as a particularly interesting and well considered re- 
production.” —Literary World, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE BOOK LOVERS’ LIBRARY. 


In feap. 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d.; on hand-made paper, Rox- 
burgh, 7s. 6d. ; tte paper, 21s. each net. 


Studies in Jocular 
Literature. 


A popular subject more closely considered. 
BY WILLIAM C. HAZLITT. 


Mr. Hazlitt who has given much attention to the subject, 
and has written a works on various aspects of it, has in 
this volume presented his readers with a book full of ‘literary 
interest and amusement. 


Tastefully printed in old style, medium 8vo, on antique paper, 


with numerous Illustrations and Embellishments, cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. 


The Bookworm: Vol. III. 


A TREASURY OF OLD-TIME LITERATURE. 


“The contents of this quaintly illustrated volume are so 
varied and of so interesting a nature, that it will be appre- 
ciated by a large circle of ordinary readers, as well as by those 
who may be classed literates.””— Morning Dost. 

“Full of valuable information, anecdotes, stories of old 
booksellers, collectors, and a vast amount of entertaining, 
amusing, and instructive reading.”’—Newcastie Cironicle. 


UNIFORM WITH THE FIRST SERIES. 
Feap. 8vo, olive cloth, price 5s. 


Obiter Dicta. Second Series 


By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. Containing Essays on the 
following subjects:—Milton, Pope, Johnson, Burke, The 
Muse of History, Charles Lam , Emerson, The Office of 
Literature, Worn-out Types, Cambridge and the Poets, 
Book-buying. 

“This second series of Odi'er Dicta maintains the credit the 
author gained by its predecessor. As an extremely agreeable 
and well informed companion, we are glad to meet Mr. Birrell 
again.” — Times, 

“A volume of delightful eum. Mr. Birrell’s great charm 
lies in his style. It is simply admirable, full of happy phrases, 
often reminding us of Lamb, a fit vehicle for the genial, grace- 
ful humour of the author.’ _V anity Fair, 


In handsome demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
The Surnames and 
Place-Names of the Isle 
of Man. 


By A. W. MOORE, M.A. 


With an Introduction on the Phonetic Relation of Manx to 
Trish and Gaelic, by 


PROFESSOR RHYS. 


“Into this handsomely printed volume Mr. Moore has 
crammed as much learning in languages, topography, history, 
and genealogy as would furnish forth a round half-dozen of 
or dinary local histories.” —Saturday Review. 

* Like almost every other good book, this volume contains 
much of interest—beyond the subject on which it professedly 
treats. The student of folk-lore should carefully examine its 
pages.” - Notes and (Jueries. 


THE FIFTH PART, TASTEFULLY PRINTED AND 
BOUND, NOW READY, PRICE 9s, 


History of the 
Deanery of Bicester, 
Oxfordshire. 


BLOMFIELD, M.A., Rector of Launton and 
Rural Dean. 


“The whole work is valuable, not only to those interested 
in, or especially acquainted with, the particular district of 
which it treats, as it affords a vivid glimpse of the process by 
which our English institutions, especially those connected 
with the Church, grew up into their present shape.” 


Ry J. C. 


Guardian. 


London : Extior Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, E.0. 
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MR, T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 


DEDICATED TO THE QUEEN BY BER 
MAJESTY’S SPECIAL P&RMISSION. 


NELSOWN : 


Ths Public and Private Tife of HORATIO 


Viscount NELSON. 
By G. LATHOM BROWNE, 


Bu. rister-at-Law, Author of ‘ Wellington,” “* Narratives of 
State Trials,” &c. 


With Heliogravure Frontispiece Portrait, Thirteen full-page 

Sihestentions of Portraits and Relics of Nelson hitherto uu- 

published, and Four Maps, Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, 18s, 
ire [Next week, 





GOTTFRIED KELLER: A Selection 


of his Tales, Translated, with a Memoir, by KATE 
FREILIGRATH KROEKER, Travslator of ‘‘ Brentano's 
Fairy Tales,” With Portrait, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


NEW TWO-VOLUME NOVEL, Just Ready. 


PHILOSOPHER DICK: Adventures 


and Contemplations of a New Zealand Shepherd, Two 
vols, Crown Svo, cloth, 21s, 


ESTHER PENTREATH: The Mil- 


ler’s Daughter. A Cornish Romance, By J, H. PEARCE, 
Author of “ Bernice,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
(Just ready. 


VOL. I, OF “THE PSEUDONYM LIBRARY,’ 
MADEMOISELLE IXE. By Lanoe 
FALCONER. 24mo, paper, 1s. 6d. 


** Most convenient in size......The story itself is well told.” 
Weekly Times 





Now Ready. VOL, IV. of “THE ADVENTURE SERIES.” 


THE ADVENTURES OF THOMAS PELLOW, 
Of Penryn, Mariner 


(Uhree-and-Twenty Years in Captivity among the Moors). 
Written by Himself ; and Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by Dr. ROBERT BROWN. Illustrated from Contem- 

poraneous Prints. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, (Ready. 





SIXTH AND REVISED EDITION, 
Demy 16mo, paper, 6d. ; cloth, 1s. 


STOPS; or How to Punctuate. A 
Practical Handbook for Writers and Students. By 
PAUL ALLARDYCE, 

‘We can conceive of no more desirable present to a | 
literary aspirant.”—Academy. 

‘The surpassing usefulness of this practical Handbook is 
attested ... We recommend it to all who desire informa- 
tion on the subject.”—Literary World. 

FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
Demy 16mo, paper, 6d. ; cloth, 1s. 


ENGLISH AS SHE IS TAUGHT. 


Keing Genuine Answers to Examination Questions in our 
Public Schools. Collected by CAROLINE B. LE ROW 
_ With Commentary thereon by MARK TWAIN. 
‘Excruciatingly funny.”— School Board Chronicle. 
‘Full of quaint drollery.”—Belfast Northern Whig. 


TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. 


WITH THE BEDUINS: 


A NARATIVE OF JOURNEYS 170 THE EAST OF 
THE JORDAN AND DEAD SEA, PALMYRA, &c. 


By GRAY HILL. 


68 Illustrations and Map. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 15s. 
The author and his wife, in attempting to reach Petra this 
year, fell into the hands of the Beduins, and were held for a 
ransom, and experienced other interesting adventures, 
Nearly ready. 


Vol. VIT. of “THE LIVES WORTH LIVING ” SERIES. 


GOOD MEN AND TRUE. By Alex. 
H. JAPP, LL.D. Illustrated. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

ANOTHER BROWNIE BOOK. By 


PALMER COX, Author of “ The Brownies,” &c. Tllus- 
trated 4to, cloth, 6s, 


SECOND EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS, 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
WILD NATURE WON by KIND- 


NESS. By Mrs. BRIGHTWEN. Illustrated. 
‘A really charming book.., The volume is excellently 











F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Basil and Annette. 3 vols. 


By B. L. FARJEON. 


Brave Heart and True. 


3 vols. 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


Blind Fate. 3 vols. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


Margaret Byng. 2 vols. 


By F. C. PHILIPS and PERCY 
FENDALL. 


Jack’s Secret. 3 vols. 
By Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON. 


(Immediately. 


A Homburg Beauty. 3 vols. (story. 
By Mrs. EDWARD KENNARD. 


The Freytag Reminiscences. 


Reminiscences of My Life. 
By GUSTAV FREYTAG. 
Translated from the German by 
KATHARINE CHETWYND. 


2 vols., 18s. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 





WINTER’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL 


(SIXTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION). 


The THIRD EDITION of 


HE WENT FOR A SOLDIER. 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 
Author of ‘‘ Bootles’ Baby,’’ &c. 
In paper covers, 1s.; cloth, ls. 6d. 


A VERY YOUNG COUPLE. ByB.L. 


FARJEON. In paper covers, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 








THE SECOND EDITION OF 





illustrated . . . Those who care for a book of loving obser- 
vation of winged life will find much to please and amu-c 
them.” —Graphic, 





Lonpvon : 


T, FISHER UNWIN, Parensosign Sauane, K.C. | 


The GENTLEMAN WHO VANISHED. 


By FERGUS HUME. In paper covers, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


I. V. WHITE & CO., 31, SovrHampTon SrrReEEr, 
Srranp, W.C. 


A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


LEANDER and RALEIGH. 


Dreams by French Fire- 
sides, Stories composed beside the German 
Camp-Fires before Paris, 1870. Translated 
from the German of RICHARD LEANDER 
by Miss JESSIE RALEIGH. Illustrated by 
LOUIS WAIN. Fcap. 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 
price 5s. 





J. L. E. DREYER. 
Tycho Brahe: a Picture of 


Scientific Life and Work in the Sixteenth 
Century. By J. L. E. DREYER, Ph.D., 
F.R.A.S., Director of the Observatory, Armagh. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


PROF. MASSON. 


De Quincey’s Collected 


Writings. Edited by DAVID MASSON, 
LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Literature, University of Edinburgh. Now 
publishing. Vols. I. to XIII. now ready, to 
be completed in 14 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. each. 


NEW POPULAR EDITION. 


The Waverley Novels. 
(Copyright). In 25 vols., demy 8vo, price 6d. 
each, to be published Monthly. Vol. I. now 
ready. This Edition, which has undergone 
caretul collation with the Manuscript material 
in the Publishers’ possession, will be accom- 
panied with Explanatory Glossaries, be printed 
from a new fount of type combining conciseness 
with legibility, and illustrated with intro- 
ductory Vignettes by artists of reputation. 


D. BALSILLIE. 


The Lesson of the Revolu- 
tion, By D. BALSILLIE, M.A., Author of 
‘The Ethic of Nature,’’ &c. In crown 8vo, - 
cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


NEW EDITION, 1890. 


Black’s General Atlas of 
the World. A Series of Fifty-seven Maps, 
executed in the best style of the art, containing 
the latest Discoveries and New Boundaries, and 
accompanied with a Geographical Introduc- 
tion and a newly compiled Index of 80,000 
Names, giving the latitude and longitude of 
every place in the Atlas. In folio, half-bound 
morocco, gilt edges, price £3 3s. 


C. B. BLACK. 
Guide to the Riviera: 


Winter Resorts on the Mediterranean from 
Marseilles to Leghorn. New and Revised 
Edition. By C. B. BLACK. _ Illustrated 
with numerous Plans and Maps. In fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


J. H. MIDDLETON. 


Ancient Rome in 1888. 


A Handbook to the existing Remains. By 
J. H. MIDDLETON, Slade Professor of Fine 
Art, University of Cambridge. Illustrated with 
Fifty-seven Wood Engravings and Three 
Coloured Plans of Ancient and Modern Rome 
and the Forum. In post 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 


JOHN LOMAS. 


9 s s 
O’Shea’s Guide to Spain 
and Portugal. Eighth Edition. By JOHN 
LOMAS, Author of ‘‘ Sketches in Spain from 
Nature, Art, and Life.’’ Illustrated with 
Plans of Towns, Maps, &c. In crown 8yo, 
cloth, price 15s. 


Epinpuncu: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s List. 


COMPLETION OF MR. LECKY’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 


THE HISTORY of ENGLAND in 


the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. uy. E, H. LECKY. 
Vols. VII. and VIII., 1793-1800. ith Index to the 
Complete Work. 8vo, 368, Vols. I. and II., 1700-1760, 
36s. Vols. III. and IV., 1760-1784, 86s, Vols. V. an 
VI., 1784-1793, 368. 


NEW BOOK BY MISS A. M, CLERKE, 


THE SYSTEM of the STARS. By 
AGNES M. CLERKE, Author of “A History of 
my | during the Nineteenth Century.” With 6 
Plates and 50 Woodcuts in the Text. 1 vol., 8vo, 21s. 











NEW NOVEL BY H. RIDER HAGGARD AND 
ANDREW LANG. 


THE WORLD'S DESIRE. By H. 


RIDER HAGGARD and ANDREW LANG. 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, 68. 


A COMPANION TO “THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK.” 


THE RED FAIRY BOOK. Edited 


by ANDREW LANG. With 4 Plates and 96 Illustra- 
tions in the Text, by H. J. Ford and Lancelot Speed. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 








NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN WARD, 
PREACHER,” 


SIDNEY. ANovel. By Mirs. Deland, 


Author of “John Ward, Preacher.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 


SELECT EPIGRAMS from the 


GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Edited, with a Revised Text 
Introduction, Translation, and Notes, by J. W. 
| ay M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, 
vo., 168. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 
DUBLIN TRANSLATIONS into 


GREEK and LATIN VERSE. Edited by ROBERT 

YELVERTON TYRRELL, Fellow of Trinity College, 

—e and Regius Professor of Greek. New Edition. 
0, 68. 


THE LIFE of the Right Hon. STRAT. 


FORD CANNING: Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe 
By STANLEY LANE-POOLE. With 3 Portraits. New 
oy \ ameead Edition, Abridged. 1 vol., crown 8vo, price 
's. 6d. 


THE PRELUDE to MODERN 


HISTORY ; being a Brief Sketch of the World's History, 
from the Third to the Ninth Century, By J. E. SYMES, 
M.A., University College, Nottingham. With 5 Maps: 
Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 


LECTURES on the INDUSTRIAL 


REVOLUTION of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY in 
ENGLAND. ay ey Addresses, Notes, and other 
he ye By the late ARNOLD TOYNBEE, Tutor of 
Balliol a Oxford ; together with a Short Memoir 
by B, JUWETT, Master of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Second Edition. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


DANTE and his EARLY BIOGRA- 


PHERS. By EDWARD MOORE, DD., Principal of 
8. Edmund Hall, Oxford; Author of “ Contributions to 
the Textual Criticism of the Divina Commedia,” ‘‘ Time 
~— in the Divina Commedia,” &c. 

8. 6d. 





. MAC: 
Oxford. 

















Crown 8vo, 





MOHAMMED and MOHAMMED. 


ANISM CRITICALLY CONSIDERED. by 8S. W. 
KOELLE, Ph.D., Co! nding Member of the Royal 
Academy of Science, Berlin. 8vo, 15s. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: A 


Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the 

year 1889. 8vo, 18s, 

*,* Volumes ofthe ANNUAL REGISTER for the Years 
1863—1888 can still be had. 


LONGMANS’ HANDBOOK of 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. By R MCWILLIAM, B.A., 
Inspector to the School Board for London. From A.D. 
678 to the Present Time. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d.; orin Five 
Parts, 1s. each. 


A LIVING EPITAPH. A Novel. 


By G. COLMORE, Author of ‘‘ A Conspiracy of Silence,” 
. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

















Lonvon: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 








MESSRS. BELL’S LIST OF BOOKS. 


° : “ ” 
THE TRAGIC MARY. By Michael Field, Author of “Long Ago, 
‘‘ Callirhoé,” ‘‘ Canute the Great,’’ &c. Small Edition, on hand-made paper, bound in brown 
boards, imperial 16mo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Large-paper Edition, on Whatman’s hand-made paper, bound in vellum, with design in gold by Mr. 
Selwyn Image, 60 copies only (numbered), feap. 4to, 21s. net. 


‘* As regards Mary herself the play is finely impartial. It well represents the woman from whom. .. ... Might have come the 
great desire, d’étre célébre et d’étre aimé, the woman whose constant boast it was—my heart is great.’””—Academy. 


“ She fails to charm ; there is not a flash of gaiety in all her speeches; hers is a sickly sensuousness, a dyspeptic love, a 
frail and fitful ambition.” —Scots Observer. 


“The strangely complex character of Mary, passionate, generous, full of all queenly and feminine charm, is disclosed by 
many a delicate a | subtle touch.”’—Sccttish Leader. 


“Vigour of presentment, and a glow of colour more dazzling than delicate, are...... to be found in this picture of Mary 
Stuart.”’—Spectator. 


Fcap. 8vo, 4s. net. 


THE SHORTER POEMS of ROBERT BRIDGES, Author of 
‘* Prometheus the Free-Giver,’’ ‘‘ Eros and Psyche,’’ &c. 


“We shall be surprised if their republication, together with the new poems associated with them, does not satisfy com- 
petent critics that Mr. Bridges is a poet of genuine and original inspiration, whose felicitous command of language is associated 
with an austere and delicate taste in versification.’’— Times. 


THIRD EDITION, Enlarged, price 15s. 


THE BOOK of SUN-DIALS, collected by Mrs. Alfred Gatty, 


Author of ‘‘ Parables from Nature,”’ &c. Edited by HORATIA K. F. EDEN and ELEANOR 
LLOYD. With an Appendix on the Construction of Dials by W. RICHARDSON. And 
numerous Illustrations. 


“We have quoted many of these beautiful legends, which would serve as texts for many a sermon. But no one who does 
not turn to the book itself can realise how many beauties remain untold. The collection which Mrs. Gatty originated, and 
which has been continued by loving and painstaking hands, is, we repeat, a unique one.””—Gwuardian. 


Feap. 4to, with more than 260 Illustrations, 15s. net. 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIES in FRANCE. By the late Rev. 


J. L. PETIT, F.S.A. New Edition, with reduced Facsimiles of the Author’s Sketches. Revised 
by EDWARD BELL, M.A., F.S.A. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


FEUDALISM : its Rise, Progress, and Consequence. A Series of 


Lectures delivered at Gresham College. By J. T. ABDY, LL.D., Judge of County Courts, and 
Law Professor at Gresham College. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION. 
Containing the whole of the Copyright Notes of Lord Braybrooke. 


PEPYS’ DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE, Deciphered by the 


Rev. J. SMITH, M.A., from the original Shorthand MS. in the Pepysian Library. Edited, with 
a short Life and Notes, by RICHARD Lord BRAYBROOKE. With Appendix containing 
additional Letters, an Index, and 31 Engravings. 4 vols., 5s. each. 


NORTH’S LIVES of the NORTHS. Right Hon. Francis North, 
Baron Guildford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, and the Hon. and Rev. Dr. John North. Edited 
by A. JESSOPP, D.D. With 3 Portraits. 3 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 


** Dr. Jessopp has added a reprint of the autobiography of the author, which was published by him in a limited and now 
scarce edition a few years ago..... vers of g literature will rejoice at the appearance of a new, handy, and complete 
edition of so justly a famous book, and will congratulate themselves that it has found so competent and skilful an editor as 
Dr. Jessopp.”’—TZimes. 


‘* Dr. Jessopp has not fallen into the pitfall in which so many editors are caught with regard to annotations. His notes 
are brief and necessary, never long and superfiuous.””—Morning Post. 


“Dr. Jessopp has done everything that was necessary to elucidate the text ; and we may safely prophesy that in its new 
form the book will be more eagerly sought for than ever it was.’’—St. James’s Gazette, 


THE THOUGHTS of MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS. 


Translated literally, with Notes, Biographical Sketch, Introductory Essay on the Philosophy, 
and Index. By GEORGE LONG, M.A. Printed at the Chiswick Press, on hand-made paper, 
and bound in buckram, post 8vo, 6s. 


Fine-Paper Edition, limited to 100 copies (numbered), post 8vo, 12s. 


Reissue in FORTNIGHTLY VOLUMES, 2s. 6d. each (formerly 5s.). 
THE ALDINE POETS. 
BLAKE. With a Memoir by W. M. Rossetti, and Portrait. 
KEATS. Edited by Lord Houghton, and Portrait. [ Ready. 
CAMPBELL. Edited by his Son-in-Law, the Rev. A. W. Hill. 


With Memoir by W. ALLINGHAM, and Portrait. [ Ready. 


COLERIDGE. With Introduction and Notes by T. Ashe, B.A, 


St. John’s College, Cambridge. With Portrait andan Engraving of Greta Hall. 2vols. (Ready. 


[ Ready. 


Lonvoy: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Srreer, Covent GARDEN. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


LIstT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THIRD EDITION OF 


THE LETTERS AND DIARIES 
OF MAJOR BARTTELOT, 


Commander of the Rear Column of Mr. Stanley's 
Expedition. 
Being an Account of his Services for the Relief of Candahar, 
of General Gordon, and of Emin Pasha. 
With Portrait and Maps. In1vol., demy 8vo, 16s. 


THE LIFE OF 
THOS. SIDNEY COOPER, R.A. 


Including Reminiscences of Landseer, Frank Stone, 
Kean, Mrs. Siddons, Richmond, Constable, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Miss Mitford, Turner, Macready, Sir Robert 
Peel, David Wilkie, Mac lise, Cruikshank, Albert Smith, 
Leigh Hunt, Douglas Jerrold, Mulready, Lord Byron, 
Charles Mathews, &e. With Portrait and Illustrations. 
2 vols., demy 8vo, 30s. 





BY WILLERT BEALE. 


THE LIGHT of OTHER DAYS. 
Musical Reminiscences of WHalf-a-Century, including 
Anecdotes of Grisi, Mario, Lablache, Balfe, Benedict, 
Malibran, Sims Reeves, Gustave Dor¢é, Chopin, Spohr, 
Wagner, Mark Lemon, Sir Joseph Paxton, Charles Kean, 
Dion Boucicault, Meyerbeer, Rossini, Taglioni, Titiens, 
Adelina Patti, Longfellow, Nilsson, Trebelli, Tamberlik, 
Artemus Ward, Shirley Brooks, Ole Bull. By WILLERT 
BEALE. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, with Portrait, 28s. 


BY COLONEL CORBETT. 


AN OLD COACHMAN’S CHATTER. 


With some Practical Remarks upon Driving. By Colonel 
CORBETT. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, with 8 Illustrations by 
Sturgess, 15s. , 


EDITED BY DR. JANSEN. 


THE LIFE of ROBERT SCHUMANN, 


as TOLD in his LETTERS. From the German, by 
MAY HERBERT. In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 


FOUR NEW NOVELS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ VENDETTA!” 


WORM W O OD: 


A DRAMA of PARIS. 
By MARIE CORELLI, 
Author of “ Ardath,’’ ‘*A Romance of Two Worlds,” &e. 
3 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “RED AS A ROSE IS SHE.” 


ALAS! 
By RHODA BROUGHTON, 
Author of “Cometh Up as a Flower,” “ Nancy,’’ &e. 
3 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “EAST LYNNE.” 


THE HOUSE of HALLIWELL. 
By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
Author of ‘*The Channings,” &c. 
3 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS.” 


LOVER OR FRIEND. 


By ROSA N. CAREY, Author of ‘ Nellie’s Memories,” 
&e. 3 vols. 





TWO NEW ADDITIONS TO BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE 
NOVELS. 


MISS SHAFTO. By W. E. 


NORRIS, Author of “ Thirlby Hall,’’? &e. In 1 vol., 
crown Svo, 6s. 


HERIOT’S CHOICE. By Rosa 


N. CAREY, Author of “ Nellie’s 4 ” &e, 
1 vol., crown Svo, 6s. 


RicHarD BENTLEY & Son, New Burlington Street, 
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LITERATURE. 


Landmarks of Homeric Study. By the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone. (Macmillan.) 


Tus book, which may probably be regarded 
as Mr. Gladstone’s final pronouncement on 
the Homeric question, is in some respects an 
advance upon his earlier works. Thus he 
has recognised, more fully than before, the 
extent to which the Greek culture and 
religion were obtained, through Phoenician 
channels, from Babylonian sources ; though 
he has not entirely freed himself from some 
of the old fantastic notions, such as the con- 
nexion between the Homeric mythology 
and that of Egypt and the Messianic office 
of Apollo in the liad. 

Mr. Gladstone still declines to accept, or 
even to discuss, the results of the new school 
of Homeric criticism. He ignores modern 
opinions as to the formation of the Greek 
Epos, and regards both the Zliad and the 
Odyssey as great original works by the same 
writer, not based on the lays of earlier 
minstrels, and free from interpolations or 
additions of later date. He does not recog- 
nise a composite structure in the J/iad or 
any notes of later culture in the Odyssey. 
He does not seem to have any adequate 
consciousness of the profound chasm in the 
continuity of Greek life which was effected 
by the Dorian conquest, and the consequent 
destruction of the older culture by the bar- 
barian invaders, from before whom the 
civilised inha’,itants of Greece fled to new 
abodes across the sea. The memories of 
migration and Asiatic conquest would sur- 
vive in the legendary lays sung by bards at 
the courts of princes who ruled in Lesbos, 
Cymé, and Miletus, and who claimed descent 
from the ancient dynasties which had reigned 
at Tiryns and Mycenae. It is believed that 
the evolution of the Greek epos was analo- 
gous to that of the Arthurian romance, 
which was based on the dying struggles of 
the Celto-Roman civilisation, preserved by 
fugitives in Brittany, and finally redacted, 
in the pages of Wace and Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, at a period when the savagery of 
the Teutonic invaders had given place to a 
new civilisation, permeated with the ideas 
of crusading chivalry. 

Instead of interpreting the Homeric epos 





by those principles of unconscious evolution | 


and gradual development which produced 
the Carlovingian and Arthurian cycles of 
romance, Mr. Gladstone makes Homer a 
far-sighted patriotic statesman, absorbed in 
his “beloved country,” impregnated with 
modern race - theories, and entertaining 
Bismarckian designs of ‘‘ launching into the 
world” the idea of Pan-Hellenic nationality. 
Not only this, but at the same time he 





represents Homer as a profound construc- 
tive theologian like Calvin, framing for his 
countrymen a national religion, with the 
object of binding them together into political 
unity, and instilling the idea of a common 
Hellenic nationality. Hence the chapters 
on ‘“‘ Homer as a_ nation-maker” and 
‘‘Homer as a religion-maker” are a tissue 
of anachronisms. Mr. Gladstone reads into 
Homer the ideas and projects of the nine- 
teenth century, attributing to him the 
deliberate design of founding a Pan- 
Hellenic nationality and a Pan-Hellenic 
religion. He tells us that “the diversity 
of the religious traditions constituted the 
greatest obstacle’? to the conception of 
Hellenic nationality, and therefore Homer 
“elaborately constructed” an Olympian 
system on principles ‘‘ eminently original.” 
The result is that in the Homeric Zeus 
“we have an assemblage of characters 
not always the most homogeneous.” 
‘Homer was acquainted with Egyptian and 
Phoenician ideas,” with the old ‘ nature 
cult,” and the sources of the Hebrew tradi- 
tions. Hence Mr. Gladstone obtains his 
Homeric trinity, with the Logos and the 
‘Messianic idea,” Zeus being ‘the re- 
siduary legatee of the old monotheism,” 
endued with “cynical selfishness and lust,” 
and ‘‘a great dislike to be disturbed or 
bored.” This, however, is consistent with 
a lofty conception of the “ supremacy of 
Deity” and of “its illuminating intelli- 
gence.” Such is what Mr. Gladstone calls 
‘the subtle and refined conception wrought 
out by Homer.” Truly, the ‘eminent 
originality ” of Homer in combining incon- 
gruous ideas is only surpassed by the still 
more eminent originality of his latest ex- 
pounder. A less ingenious critic would have 
seen in this ‘assemblage of characters not 
always the most homogeneous” evidence, 
not of the genius of Homer, but of successive 
stages in the long process of the develop- 
ment of Greek religion. Coming to the 
second person of his Homeric trinity, Mr. 
Gladstone admits that the sun-god Apollo 
was brought from the east, and must be 
identified with the Baal Merodach of Baby- 
lon. At the same time, Apollo also holds 
the ‘great saving office,” and represents 
one phase of the Messianic idea, which must 
have been obtained from the old Hebrew 
tradition. The hawk, however, which was 
sacred to him, was obtained from the hawk- 
headed Horus of Egypt, Homer having 
changed the Egyptian symbols of animal 
life into more “‘ purely poetical relations.” 
In like manner the ox-eyed Heré, “in 
whom we have the Hellenised form of the 
earth-tradition,”’ and whose dominant idea 
‘is the Achaean nationality,” derives her 
eyes from the ‘‘repulsive emblem” of the 
cow’s head worn by the Egyptian Hathor. 
These ‘religious adjustments,” we are in- 
formed, exhibit ‘the high art of the poet.” 

In the chapter on ‘“‘ The Homeric Ques- 
tion,” Mr. Gladstone contends that the Ziad 
was all composed at one period, that no 
earlier lays were incorporated, that there 
were no subsequent additions, and that the 
Odyssey was the work of the author of the 
Iliad. He affirms that “it is impossible to 
take five or ten lines from any part of the 
poems which could possibly be ascribed to 





anyone except Homer; this observation 
embraces both the poems.” He argues 
that even the Catalogue of Ships is of 
Homeric date and authorship, on the ground 
that it must have been composed before 
the art of writing was known to the 
Greeks. He does not answer, or even 
notice, the argument of Niese, who 
contends that, from the precedence given 
to Boeotia, and the minuteness with which 
Boeotri is treated, the Catalogue must be of 
Boeotian origin, and of late date, having 
apparently been compiled and inserted in 
the Ziad after the foundation of Cyrene in 
in 631 B.c., and after the foundation of 
Lampsacus in 651, a period when the art of 
writing had long been practised. The older 
Iliad is Achaean and pre-Dorian ; whereas in 
the Catalogue princes of Dorian colonies 
are made to take part in the war, while the 
representation of Heracles as heir to the 
throne of Mycenae is plainly later than the 
Dorian conquest, and the expulsion of the 
older dynasty. 

Such notes of linguistic evolution as are 
shown by the use of the older and later forms 
of the genitive, which could not have been 
contemporaneously used in the same place, 
and Bentley’s discovery that certain portions 
of the epos were composed before and 
others after the disuse of the digamma, are 
dismissed by Mr. Gladstone as questions to 
be left ‘to students who have special 
qualifications,” which, he modestly con- 
fesses, he does “‘ not possess.” 

Nevertheless, he argues at considerable 
length in favour of the unity of date and 
the unity of authorship of the two poems. 
Many of his arguments merely prove that 
both poems belong to an archaic period. 
It is true that in both poems good repute is 
valued, rulers exercise hospitality, the per- 
son is not indecently exposed, horses are not 
assigned to the sun, and proper names are 
constructed after the same fashion ; but these 
are merely notes of an archaism which is 
not disputed, and do not establish any 
necessary unity of authorship. It may be 
conceded that they tend to show that large 
portions of both the Jlad and the Odyssey 
existed essentially in their present form 
before the first Olympiad, but that is about 
all. 

Another note of unity on which Mr, 
Gladstone relies is the close correspondence 
in the conception of character. But the 
only prominent character common to the 
two poems is Ulysses; and while in the 
Iliad he is a wise and sagacious prince, in 
the Odyssey he is sometimes quixotic in the 
extreme. Witness his conduct in the cave 
of Polyphemus. He is more foolish than 
his followers, and persists in taunting and 
irritating the giant while they vainly urge 
him to desist. 

Mr. Gladstone also considers it almost 
impossible that two such master-poets should 
have arisen nearly at the same time. There 
was, he says, only one Shakspere, therefore 
there could have been only one Homer. 
But he forgets that many of the Shaksperian 
plays are composite. Some of the finest 
things in these plays are found in earlier 
plays, which Shakspere merely remodelled, 
while some of the basest things are his 
own. It is too late to contend that Greene, 
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and Peele and Marlowe, had no part in 
‘Henry VI.” and “Henry VIII.,” and 
that these plays are as purely Shaksperian 
as ‘‘ Hamlet,” “‘ Othello,” and ‘‘The Tem- 
pest.” What we call ‘‘ Shakspere” is almost 
as composite as what we call “‘ Homer.” 

Where we find in the Z/iad and the Odyssey 
unmistakable differences in the stage of 
mythological evolution, in geographical 
knowledge, or in the development of culture, 
Mr. Gladstone contends that these differences 
are themselves only evidences of unity, 
showing the adaptive genius of the poet in 
conforming his mythology and his ethnology 
to the mythological and ethnical conceptions 
appropriate to what he calls the two zones 
otf action ; the mythology of the inner geo- 
graphical zone of the Ziad being that suited 
to the Hellenic idea, and the mythology of 
the outer zone of the Odyssey being that 
appropriate to the Eastern or Phoenician 
idea—the two ideas which we are told it 
was Homer’s chief object to fuse into a 
single national religion. 

It has been well observed that in the 
Jliad the men are nobler and better than 
the gods, while in the Odyssey the gods have 
the higher moral status. In the Jiiad the 
gods deceive men for their own purposes ; in 
the Odyssey they are the avengers of crime, 
and interfere with human affairs, not from 
spite, favouritism, or mere caprice, but only 
for some high moral purpose. In the Zliad 
Zeus exhibits what Mr. Gladstone calls 
‘* cynical selfishness and lust’’; in the Odyssey 
he has developed into the supreme moral 
ruler of the world. In the Z/iad we have the 
turbulent Olympian court—spiteful, im- 
moral, intriguing, brawling, and lascivious, 
with its petty jealousies and everlasting 
quarrels, and dwelling locally on the summit 
of Mount Olympus. In the Odyssey all this 
has disappeared, the gods are lofty intelli- 
gences, inhabiting the expanse of the em- 
pyrean, with no local terrestrial abode. It 
might almost be said that in the Ziad they 
are subject to the law of gravitation, from 
which in the Odyssey they have been eman- 
cipated. 

But to come to special cases which are 
believed to show a progress in mythologic 
evolution. In the J/iad, Apollo is the sun ; 
he is, moreover, a local deity, “the ruler of 
Chrysé and Killa and Tenedos.” In the 
Odyssey, Helios is the sun, while Apollo is 
exalted to the higher functions of one of the 
rulers of the universe. In the Odyssey 
Hermes, as in later times, is the messenger 
of Zeus; in the liad, that office is per- 
formed by Iris, who, according to Mr. 
Gladstone, cannot be dissociated from the 
rainbow of the ninth chapter of Genesis. In 
the Ziad the wife of Hephaestus is Charis ; 
in the Odyssey it is Aphrodite, as in the 
later theogonies. 

All these discrepancies—which seem to 
ordinary critics to be notes of a prolonged 
evolution of religious ideas, and indications 
of the later date of the Odyssey—are, in 
Mr. Gladstone’s opinion, only proofs of the 
unity of the origin of the two poems, and of 
the conscious endeavour of Homer to unify 
the old mythologic elements and to create 
out of them a national Hellenic religion, 
while they testify to the supreme genius of 
the poet in adapting his mythology to the 





conceptions appropriate to the inner zone 
of civilisation and the outer zone of bar- 
berism. 

All the apparent differences in the two 
poems must be explained by the same con- 
venient hypothesis. The J/iad is legendar 
history ; the personages are human, real, 
and possible. The Odyssey is poetical 
romance; personages magical and impos- 
sible—Circe, Calypso, and the Sirens—are 
introduced, we have round-eyed Cyclopes, 
enchanters, magicians, ogres, giants, canni- 
bals. The geography in one case is real ; 
the other is in cloudland, all is vague and 
visionary ; we have descents into Hades, and 
floating islands girt with impenetrable walls 
of brass. The geographical horizon of the 
Tliad is Leunhel by the Propontis; while the 
Argonautic legend, with which the author 
of the Odyssey was clearly acquainted, 
belongs to the period when the coasts of the 
Euxine had been explored by the adven- 
turous mariners of Miletus. 

But these discrepancies are just what Mr. 
Gladstone thinks we should expect. The 
inner zone of the J/iad, the land of history 
and legend, was personally known to Homer; 
while the outer zone of the Odyssey, a 
cloudland of mystery and wonder, was 
known to him by the accounts he obtained 
from Phoenician mariners, who, ‘‘dealing 
with one who was at their mercy, had the 
double temptation, on the one hand, of in- 
dulging in the marvellous, and on the other 
of so dressing their relations as not to invite 
possible competitors into the regions from 
whence they drew exclusive gains.” So it 
appears, after all, that the giants and 
enchanters of the Odyssey were invented 
by Phoenician sailors, and not by the 
supreme creative genius of one of the two 
consummate poets whom the world has seen. 

The convenient theory of the two zones 
must also explain the fact that the manners 
and institutions of the Odyssey belong to a 
more advanced stage of civilization than 
those of the Jliad. The outer barbaric 
zone was, it would seems, more civilised 
than the inner. Archaeology and lin- 
guistic palaeontology have proved that 
the primitive Aryans had not domesticated 
the pig, that they did not eat fish, and 
were ignorant of the art of fishing—the 
names for fish and for implements for catch- 
ing fish differing in the chief Aryan 
languages. The //iad belongs to this early 
stage ;. the heroes do not eat fish; while in 
the Odyssey they not only eat fish, but 
— fish-hooks, like the Greeks of the 

istoric period. Cheese, which was unknown 
to the primitive Aryans, is also unknown 
in the Z/iad, but is an article of diet in the 
Odyssey. The heroes of the Z/iad consume 
oxen; while in the Odyssey they also eat 
sheep, goats, and swine. 

Mr. Gladstone has not yet got rid of the 
exploded notion of the derivation of Greek 
culture and mythology from Egypt. He 
believes that at some remote period Greece 
was in subjection to Egypt, that there was 
a retaliatory invasion of Egypt by the 
Achaeans soon after the Hebrew exodus, 
and that, in pursuance of the same policy, 
the voyage of the Argo was directed against 
certain Egyptian colonies on the Euxine. 
Hence it is no matter of surprise that, in 





order to establish the ‘“‘ Phoenicianism ” of 
Boeotia, which needs no proof, he cites 
as Egyptian the name of the Boeotian 
Thebes. The name of the Boeotian Thebes 
is not Egyptian, and it can be otherwise 
explained; the name occurring elsewhere 
in Greek territory—in Thessaly, in Mysia, 
and near Miletus. Moreover, the real name 
of the Egyptian Thebes was not Thebes. 
It appears as Ape in the hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions, the dental being merely the 
prefixed article; Z-ape, ‘‘ the capital,” be- 
coming Theba in the Memphite dialect ; 
a form which was assimilated by the Greeks 
to that of their own city. 

Mr. Gladstone’s acquaintance with the 
Homeric text is minute and almost exhaus- 
tive, and his enthusiasm for his author 
boundless. It is a misfortune that with these 
qualifications for his task he has not assimi- 
lated the fundamental canons of historical 
criticism, and is unable to recognise the 
nlainest signs of literary and religious evo- 
i. Hence his Landmarks of Homeric 
Study are not landmarks of our present 
knowledge, but merely high-water marks 
of the school of criticism which wasin vogue 
some fifty years ago. 

Isaac Taytor. 








‘“Enouish Leapers or Reticion.” 
dinal Newman. By 
(Methuen. ) 


Reavers of contemporary literature, what- 
ever be their opinions or their tastes, hold 
in respect the name of Mr. Hutton; they 
know that in his writings they will find 
dignity, courtesy, simplicity. He writes at 
all times in a spirit of real learning and 
intellectual elevation; he never produces 
careless and hasty work, in the fashion of 
the day. And it is noticeable that the name 
of Newman never fails to call forth from 
him his best and finest gifts: gifts of sym- 
pathy, of reverence, of appreciation. It is 
not too much to say that this brief Life of 
Newman is as perfect as any man not a 
Catholic could write ; it is full of knowledge, 
excellent in method, and intelligent in criti- 
cism. The death of Cardinal Newman has 
evoked a general and public sympathy, a 
unanimous and generous praise, such as no 
other man’s death has done for many years ; 
and this is no place, nor is this the time, to 
say anything especial upon the matter. 
Nor, indeed, can we criticise with any 
minuteness Mr. Hutton’s work. Personally, 
we regard it as wholly admirable. It is 
not, doubtless, a complete study of Newman ; 
it does not profess to give a thorough ex- 
position of his significance as a thinker and 
theologian, a philosopher and man of letters. 
It is a contribution to the history of “ reli- 
gious life and thought in this and the last 
century,” as exemplified in the ‘‘ English 
leaders of religion” during that period. 
Considered so, this little book supplies all 
that we can demand; it tells the story of 
Newman’s life, it dwells upon the prominent 
characteristics of Newman’s mind, it indi- 
cates the chief tendencies of his work and 
thought. 

Every life of Newman must, of necessity, 
be based upon the Apologia; and Mr. Hutton 
has almost achieved the impossible: he has 
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almost succeeded in abridging that master- 
iece. There is one biography in our 
nguage, and Boswell wrote it; the one 
autobiography Newman has written. From 
this wonderful and pathetic record Mr. 
Hutton has compiled a fair and judicious 
narrative: fair, because he suppresses 
nothing ; judicious, because we can discern 
the truth, the prevailing motive, in different 
passages and circumstances. 

But the most original and important part 

of this book is contained in two chapters ; 
those upon Newman’s Alleged Scepticism 
and upon the Theory of Development. It is 
here that Mr. Hutton does good service to 
history and to common sense. He makes it 
clear that Newman was not an infidel at 
heart, given over to superstition, voluntarily ; 
and that Newman’s conception of theology 
was not eclectic, personal, and forced, but 
scientific, historical, and authoritative. The 
charge of suppressed scepticism has been 
brought against Newman by writers and 
thinkers of very various minds: by Prof. 
Huxley, for example, and by Mr. Swin- 
burne. The latter, as a philosophical 
logician, we may safely ignore; but the 
weighty assertions of Prof. Huxley require 
an answer, and Mr. Hutton has furnished it, 
to the satisfaction of all fair and open 
minds. To all such charges, inexplicable to 
those acquainted with Newman’s work, it is 
enough reply to quote the Apologia: 
‘‘ Many persons are very sensitive of the diffi- 
culties of Religion ; I am as sensitive of them as 
any one; but I have never been able to see a 
connexion between apprehending those diffi- 
culties, however keenly, and multiplying them 
to any extent, and on the other hand doubting 
the doctrines to which they are attached. Ten 
thousand difficulties do not make one doubt, as 
I understand the subject; difficulty and doubt 
are incommensurate.” 


Or, again, in Zhe Grammar of Assent, the 
most careful distinctions are drawn between 
true and false belief. For example: 


‘* This practice of assenting simply on authority, 
with the pretence and without the reality of 
assent, is what is meant by formalism. To say 
‘I do not understand a proposition, but I accept 
it on authority,” is not formalism; it is not a 
direct assent to the proposition, still it is an 
assent to the authority which enunciates it.” 


Or, to take a decisive passage : 


‘* Of the two, I would rather have to maintain 
that we ought to begin with believing every- 
thing that is offered to our acceptance, than 
that it is our duty to doubt of everything. 
This, indeed, seems the true way of learning. 
Tn that case, we soon discover and discard what 
is contradictory; and crror having always some 
portion of truth in it, and the truth having a 
reality which error has not, we may expect 
that when there is an honest purpose and fair 
talents, we shall somehow make our way for- 
ward, the error falling off from the mind and 
the truth developing and occupying it.” 


The chapter upon the Theory of Develop- 
ment, while far from accepting Newman’s 


argument in its entirety, yet seizes upon its | 
historical ° 


magnificent characteristics, its 
breadth, its intuition into spiritual ten- 
dencies and logical issues. The book has 


as Mozley, Hare, and the learned Archer 
Butler; but we feel, in reading them, that 
they are struggling against the stream, 
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grasping at straws, trying to arrest the 
progress of history and of growth. New- 
man’s ‘‘spontaneous perception of truth,” 
to use his own words, led him infallibly 
right; not logic, in its formal sense, not 
reasoning and learning, of themselves, but 
a subtile, spiritual genius was his guide. 
It is curious, painful, and profitable to read, 
beside the Cardinal’s Apologia, his brother’s 
Phases of Faith. In that, too, we recognise 
the instinctive view, the swift following of 
thought after thought, the faithful obedience 
to changed convictions. In truth, there 
was no resting place for either, and there is 
none for any man of consistency between 
the extremes; and Newman displays, what 
Anglicans and Protestants do not, the 
thoroughness and the completeness of belief. 
That is to say, he refused to listen to the 
compromises which indolence or self-will 
suggest. If faith in God imply Christi- 
anity, if Christianity imply Catholicism, if 
Catholicism imply endless difficulties to the 
human mind, Newman would have the 
believer in God, in virtue of his faith and 
of its issues, accept the difficulties without 
hesitation, as parts of a necessary mystery. 
In Mr. Birrell’s Obiter Dicta, those sayings 
by the way which we may afford to dis- 
regard, occurs this pathetic exclamation : 


‘Oh, Spirit of Truth, where wert thou, when 
the remorseless deep of superstition closed over 
the head of John Henry Newman, who surely 
deserved to be thy best-loved son ?”’ 


Had Newman ever wasted his time upon 
such writings, we can imagine what would 
have been his gentle contempt and pity for 
this foolish rhetoric. It was just such an 
attitude towards faith and towards Catholic- 
ism which Newman constantly deplored, 
exposed, dissected, and ridiculed : 


* T really do think it is the world’s judgment, 
that one principal part of a confessor’s work is 
the putting down such misgivings in his peni- 
tents. It fancies that the reason is ever 
rebelling, like the flesh; that doubt, like con- 
cupiscence, is elicited by every sight and sound, 
and that temptation insinuates itself in every 
page of letterpress, and through the very voice 
of a Protestant polemic. When it sees a 
Catholic priest, it looks hard at him, to 
make out how much there is of folly in his 
composition, and how much of hypocrisy. But, 
my dear brethren, if these are your thoughts, 
you are simply in error. Trust me, rather than 
the world, when I tell you that it is no difficult 
thing for a Catholic to believe; and that unless 
he grievously mismanages himself, the difficult 
thing is for him to doubt.” 


To criticise Mr. Hutton’s book in detail 
would be to express little else than satisfac- 
tion with his work ; the spirit of intellectual 
sympathy, of cordial reverence and affection, 
which animates it, is unfailing. But Mr. 
Hutton is, naturally, no servile admirer of 
Newman’s thought and conclusions, however 
great be his admiration of Newman’s 
character and life. And there is one point 
upon which he is constantly insisting : upon 
Newman’s undue exaltation of, or care for, 
dogma. Such a passage as this is a good 
example of many similar passages : 


, u | ** Dogma is essential in order to display and 
met with many and able antagonists, such | i ah 


safeguard the revelation; but dogma is not 
itself the revelation. And it is conceivable that 
in drawing out and safeguarding the revelation, 
the Church may not unfrequently have laid 





even too much stress on right conceptions, and 
too little on right attitudes of will and emotion.” 
There is a difference between the quiet tone 
of Mr. Hutton and the excited fervour of 
Prof. Francis Newman; but we are re- 
minded of the latter’s outburst : 

‘Oh Dogma! Dogma! how dost thou trample 
under foot love, truth, conscience, justice! 
Was ever a Moloch worse than thou ? ” 

Surely the answer to Mr. Hutton is that, 
though dogma be not revelation, yet revela- 
tion is dogma: “ right attitudes of will and 
emotion” are essential, but “right” in 
relation to what? To those certainties, 
moral and spiritual, which exist alike in 
conscience and in revelation; but which 
conscience cannot formulate without revela- 
tion ; while revelation is revelation of divine 
facts, which are ordered and systematised 
by the science of theology. Revelation 
without dogma is a blank; dogmas are 
the contents of revelation made clear, 
according to the wants of time and place, 
by an authority divinely commissioned. But 
of the whole subject there is no finer 
exposition than Newman’s Idea of an Uni- 
versity, and the lectures on theology con- 
tained there. 

There are two points inevitably raised by 
any book or essay about Newman: his 
_— and influence as an Anglican, and 

is value in literature. Upon the first 
point it is not necessary to say much: 
Securus tudicat orbis terrarum. But there 
has grown up a tendency in certain quarters 
to renounce Newman as an exponent of 
Anglicanism: to assert that he was not the 
originator, in any sense, of the Oxford 
Movement. It was Keble, or Pusey, or 
Rose, or Alexander Knox, or Hurrell 
Froude; it was any one rather than New- 
man. Now, it is true that Wordsworth 
was not the first poet who ‘returned to 
Nature” after the days and the school of 
Pope; it is true that Scott was not the first 
to find inspiration in mediaeval romance ; it 
is true that Coleridge was not the first to 
introduce German metaphysics. But it is 
pedantic to insist upon these absurd and 
trifling truths ; and, just so, it is foolish to 
ascribe to any other man the placs of 
teacher and inspirer held by Newman. 
Burgon has striven to do this; but the 
general voice of tradition is too strong 
for him. Pattison, Mr. Mozley, Mr. 
Wilfrid Ward, Shairp, Clough, Arnold 
and a thousand more, testify to the reality 
of Newman’s supremacy. He alone was 
the genius of Oxford for the first half of 
this century. Contrast with him, to name 
only the dead, Faber and Ward, among 
Catholics; Keble and Pusey, among Angli- 
cans. Wordsworth recognised in Faber the 
gifts of a great poet. Mill praised in Ward 
a subtile and powerful logic. The great 
merits of Keble and Pusey are beyond 
dispute. But all four are absolutely in- 
significant beside Newman ; beside the man 
ken mind was ‘a miracle of intellectual 
delicacy,” and his presence that of “a 
spiritual apparition.” For Newman, all his 
life through, obeyed the command of Sir 
Thomas Browne : 

‘Let intellectual tubes give thee a glance of 
things which visive organs reach not. Have a 
glimpse of incomprehensibles, and thoughts of 
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things which thoughts but tenderly touch. 
Lodge immaterials in thy head; ascend unto 
invisibles ; fill thy spirit with spirituals, with 
the mysteries of faith, the magnalities of religion, 
and thy life with the honour of God.” 

To be ‘“‘a man of one book” is a proverb. 
Certainly, to the present writer, the thirty- 
six volumes of Newman, from the most 
splendid and familiar passages down to 
their slightest and most occasional note, are 
better known than anything else in any 
literature and language. And so it is diffi- 
cult to criticise those who do not acknowledge 
in Newman a master in literature ; there is 
no writer whose mastery seems more clear 
and indisputable. Mr. Austin has lately 
said of him: 

‘*A style which is superb in its vigour, ease, 
and suppleness, practically ceases to be a force 
in literature, and is to be found chiefly in 
theological remains, than which nothing is 
more forbidding. It makes me weep.” 

To the last words we can but say tu quoque. 
But, apart from the bigotry or the tasteless- 
ness of the passage, it is not even true that 
Newman’s work is chiefly theological; that 
is, in the true sense of theology. There are 
twelve volumes of perfect oratory, not in the 
main theological, but ethical and psycho- 
logical; there are, at most, but seven 
volumes of professed technical theology. 
Ths rest contain ‘infinite riches ’’—satire, 
humour, romance, criticism, poetry, history ; 
he has composed Ciceronian dialogues ; he 
has parodied prize poems; he has written 
African witch chaunts; he has satirised 
newspaper articles and public speeches ; he 
has imitated the Greek tragic chorus; he 
has enriched criticism with faultless judg- 
ments. To him I turn for the truest esti- 
mates of Byron or of Cicero; for the best 
theory of portrait-painting ; for the sub- 
tlest description of musical emotion. New- 
man was, emphatically, a man of social 
habit, and his books are move full than 
Thackeray’s of worldly knowledge. And 
all this wealth of matter and thought is 
conveyed in a style of singular charm, of 
most strange and haunting beauty. Mr. 
Hutton has done justice to this side of 
Newman : to the magic of his. words, half 
theirs by Newman’s natural grace, and 
half by his simple sense of beauty. No 
man ever combined so much beauty of 
character with so much beauty of expression. 
In this harmony of qualities he, like his 
patron Saint Philip Neri, was an Athenian, 
but touched with a deeper jsentiment: at 
once with more patience, and more passion. 

LionEL Jonnson. 








The Life of Henrik Ibsen. By Henrik Jaeger. 

Translated by Clara Bell. (Heinemann.) 
In these days, when we are promised the 
publication of a new play of Ibsen’s simul- 
taneously in London and Copenhagen, the 
existence of an elaborate biography of the 
poet, still scarcely beyond his sixtieth year, 
ceases to be an anomaly; and the appear- 
ance of an English translation of it affects 
us also like the fulfilment of a natural law. 
We welcome it heartily ; and in order to 
discharge our single grudge against the 
publisher, let us say at once that our wel- 
come would be still warmer if it contained 





the excellent portraits and other illustrations 
which enrich the original. No word is said 
of their omission, and such a word was, we 
think, due. With this reserve, the transla- 
tion may be regarded as an unqualified boon 
to the many English students of Ibsen. 
Like Mr. Archer’s third volume, it will, we 
trust, dissipate many illusions which have 
hitherto held their ground without difficulty 
in circles which regard it as a mark of pro- 
vincialism to write in a tongue which they 
do not understand ; and also in those other 
circles, partially coincident with the first, 
which tolerate the most insidious handling 
of forbidden subjects ‘‘for art’s sake,” but 
cannot repress their disgust when these are 
treated, with the most austere dignity and 
reserve, by the satirist or the reformer. 

Herr Jaeger’s book is not, indeed, in any 
sense specially addressed to Ibsen’s hostile 
critics ; it is no Apologia for his life or for 
his work. It is even, for a contemporary 
biography of one still living and labouring, 
remarkably free from the highly charged 
colouring of the partisan. One would rather 
complain that the colour is too meagre and 
too monotonous, and that the poet’s 
vigorous personality tends to be lost sight of 
in the minute analysis of its achievements. 
Herr Jaeger is, we should say, by instinct 
and by habit a student of literature, and by 
accident a student of Ibsen ; in other words, 
his treatment suggests that he regards his 
subject rather as a mass of fascinating 
material for analysis than as of absorbing 
interest as a man. At any rate, his 
biography will strike the unsophisticated 
English reader as being, in spite of much 
literary brilliance here and there, rather 
aggressively scientific in method; as dealing, 
for instance, like Prof. Brandl’s Coleridge, 
with sources and antecedents in a thorough- 
going fashion, which is necessarily a little 
shocking to the amateur. It is, in short, 
a detailed and analytic exposition of Ibsen’s 
career, composed by a learned and cautious 
critic whose admiration is capable of genuine 
eloquence, but has not the least tendency to 
dithyramb. 

In two features the translation possesses 
a certain claim even upon those already 
acquainted with the original. On the one 
hand it continues the story of Ibsen’s 
career so as to include his last play, pub- 
lished since the appearance of the original 
—a notice of ‘“‘ Fruen fra Havet,” by Mr. 
Gosse, being inserted near the close. And, 
on the other hand, Mr. Gosse has also con- 
tributed a number of verse-renderings of the 
passages quoted by Herr Jaeger. These 
renderings are often of great merit, and, as 
a whole, give the English reader a more 
vivid idea of the brilliance of Ibsen’s verse 
than he can at present, so far as we know, 
otherwise obtain. They represent fragments 
of the lyrics, and of the three great verse 
dramas—‘‘ Love’s Comedy,” ‘‘ Brand,” and 
‘Peer Gynt.” Nearly all the most 
characteristic notes of Ibsen’s verse are here 
in some sort reproduced—from the dazzling 
and concentrated wit of ‘‘ Love’s Comedy ” 
to the rollicking rhymes of ‘‘ Peer,” and the 
prophetic fervour of ‘“ Brand.” As a 
specimen of the first we may refer to 
Falk’s satiric account of the destiny of 
married lovers, on p. 116, We do not 


think Mr. Gosse quite so successful in 
conveying the fiery denunciations of 
‘‘Brand.” Perhaps his poetic past is less in 
accord with this sterner and more tragic 
note. One thinks, in spite of oneself, of 
Milton’s sonnets rendered into velvet verse 
| by Herrick or Carew ; of André Chenier’s 
| Jambes, re-written by Musset or Lamartine. 
| Here is part of the famous attack on Norway 
(Ga blot omkring i dette land) :— 


‘¢ Just wander through this land to-day, 
And listen to what people say, 
And thou wilt find to each man cling 
A little piece of everything. 
He’s slightly loyal on the whole, 
A little serious for his soul, 
A little given to table pleasure, 


But so his fathers were, in measure. 
a a * * * * 


A little prodigal of pledges, 

A little smart to blunt their edges, 

A little quick to start, but clever 

In dawdling on and on for ever. 

The words ‘‘ a little ’’ gauge his spirit, 
He goes not far in fault or merit ; 

In good or ill alike, a fraction 
Restlessly passive, faint in action, 
Made up of fractions, each sufficient 
To spoil the other's co-efficient.’’ 


Here a good deal of the trenchant energy 
of the original is dissipated. The construc- 
tion of lines 3-4 is rather artificial, and the 
expression indirect ; 1. 5 loses by departing 
from the iteration of “a little,” and by the 
gratuitous “on the whole”; 1. 8 by the 
equally gratuitous ‘‘in measure”; ll. 9-12 
are neat but decidedly free, substituting 
two images for one; 1. 13 is tame; 1. 16 is 
free for ‘‘a fraction in great things and in 
small’; finally, the last couplet violently 
extracts and exposes a mathematical wit- 
ticism which, though certainly implied in the 
original, is there decently veiled and not per- 
mitted to obtrude, incongruous as it would 
be with the situation. However, faultlessly 
to render a poet so individual and so full 
of quality as Ibsen, is one of the most 
difficult tasks in literature ; and the slight- 
ness of the flaws noticed above may serve 
to indicate how close and trustworthy Mr. 
Gosse’s versions as a whole are. And 
having spoken disparagingly of some of the 
renderings from ‘‘ Brand,” we will close by 
referring to the spirited and finished descrip- 
tion of the Foged (p. 146). These transla- 
tions should add to the success of a book 
itself admirably translated. We may add 
that an article on “‘ Brand,” with abundant 
specimens excellently translated, has just 
been contributed by Prof. Arthur Palmer to 
the New Englander (October, 1890). 
C. H. Herrorp. 











PUBLIC EDUCATION IN EGYPT. 


DT Instruction Publique en Egypte. By Yacoub 
Artin Pasha. (Paris: Leroux.) 


Tur English parent who has to be coaxed, 
cajoled, summoned, and threatened into 
sending his children to school—who is, we 
are given to understand, insensible to all 
_blandishments less seductive than a primary 
education entirely free as well as compulsory 
_—may well take heart of grace from the 
history of Egypt. Thirty or forty years 





_ago all the schools—primary, secondary, 
special, or ‘‘ higher””—in that country were 
filled by ‘coercion,’ which, though of 
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course an outrage on the dignity of human | introduction of European methods in Egypt. 
nature, is not even yet quite discredited as a | The first effort to this end is not the least of 


means of dealing with the truancy of 
ordinary experience, and some other forms 
of fractious naughtiness. And in Egypt, at 
‘least, there are many who have reason to be 
‘thankful for the beneficent use of the rod 
that spared not. Men high in office are 
not ashamed to recall the days when they 
were marched in chains to school with a 
hundred others, their parents following the 
unwilling regiments with weeping and wail- 
ing, as genuine as the sorrow that displayed 
itself over the more serious, and perhaps 
less salutary, military conscription. Some of 
the ablest and wisest of the present Khedive’s 
ministers rose from these ranks ; and difficult 
as it must be to keep the educational ship 
weather-tight when intrigues do so much to 
stint the necessary modicum of tar, we may 
hope to see great things achieved in Egypt 
under its present enlightened prince. 

The book which is the subject of this 
notice contains the record of the vicissitudes 
of schemes of public education in Egypt; 
‘and although there is some unnecessary 
discursiveness and a little “‘ tall talk” before 
-we come to the matter in hand, Artin Pasha 
is undoubtedly to be congratulated on a 
contribution to the history of educational 
‘effort which is at once most interesting and 
encouraging. And it is but right to add 
that, although there must have been frequent 
danger of giving some such political colour 
to the subject-matter as might have jarred 
on English readers, he has acquitted himself 
of a delicate task with much discretion. 
For, to begin with things as they are, let it 
be frankly stated that the question of 
ascendancy in Kgypt is being fought by 
England and France not less keenly on the 
education question than on others; and if 
one country suspects the other of dealing 
which is something less than fair, it is per- 
missible for an Englishman or a Frenchman 
or an official Egyptian to take what side he 
will. We therefore expect Frenchmen to 
execrate the inveterate perfidy of Eng- 
land, even in educational matters; and 
here and there an Englishman will, 
after his kind, consider his claim to 
independence of judgment concerned in 
singing bass to the foreigner’s tenor; for 
ovwexGev pv. This, however, is the right 
place to point out in common fairness that 
the attachment of France for Egypt, which 
we are too ready to decry as ‘‘ sentimental,” 
has been based on at least some solid 
grounds of benefits conferred. It is not 
necessary to canonise Frenchmen as _ re- 
generators of Egypt; yet in the matter of 
educational organisation, if in nothing else, 
Egypt owes an immense debt to France, the 
French Government having freely given 
help whenever asked. Even in our own 
day French lycées, being, of course, govern- 
mental, offer special facilities to Egyptian 
youths to enable them to absorb French 
sentiment and take a French-polish. 
of this hereafter. 

Let us turn to the account of educa- 
tional progress given us by Artin Pasha, 
who has special knowledge of his subject, 
and whose family have been closely 
and most honourably connected with 
the earliest systematised movements for the 





But | 


the obligations which his country owed to 
_Mehemet Ali. So far as can be clearly 
/made out, it was in 1816 that the Pasha 
formed a military school on the European 
model and under the direction of European 
teachers. For special studies he sent young 
Mamelukes to Italy and afterwards to 
England. There followed a preparatory 
|school at Kasr-el-’Aini about nine years 
later. But it should be remembered that 
these things were not for Arabs. In the 
first primary school established by the 
Egyptian Government, there were Circassian 
and Georgian Mamelukes, there were Turks, 
Kurds, Arnauts, Armenians, and Greeks ; 
but no children of origin purely Egyptian. 
And while, of course, the teaching was 
given in Turkish, the only European lan- 
guage taught was Italian, the language 
spoken by the greater part of the teachers 
in the military school. After this, progress 
was comparatively rapid. The establish- 
ment of a school of medicine at home was 
followed by a ‘‘ school mission” to France ; 
so that in 1834 there were a hundred or 
more young Egyptians resident and studying 
in France at the Pasha’s expense. Mehemet 
Ali’s pet plan was undoubtedly to make 
these students teachers of special arts and 
sciences on their return, and our author’s 
explanation of the plan is interesting enough 
to give in his own words :— 





‘*« , , . Lorsque les quarante éléves envoyés en 
Europe en 1826 rentrérent en Egypte vers 1834, 
le Vice-Roi en personne remit 4 chacun d’eux, a 
l’audience qu’il leur accorda, un livre en fran- 
cais traitant de la science qu’il avait étudice, et 
leur donna, 4 tous, lordre de traduire cet 
ouvrage in ture. Au sortir de l’audience, ces 
étudiants furent enfermés pendant trois mois a 
la citadelle, occupés a traduire ces ouvrages, et 
ils ne recouvrérent leur liberté que lorsque leur 
tiche fut achevée. Ces traductions, aprés avoir 
été imprimées 4 l’imprimerie que le Pacha avait 
fondée a Boulaq, furent distribuées aux maitres 
et aux éléves des écoles 4 l’usage spécial des- 
quelles les ouvrages originaux avaient ¢té choisis 
et traduits.” 

In the year 1836 was formed the first 
Council of Public Instruction. The Minister 
President, Moukhtar Bey, as well as most 
of his colleagues, had been trained in 
France—among them it is interesting to 
note the father and uncie of the author of 
this book—and, naturally, they were French 
methods that were introduced. But already 
there had arisen in Egypt a strong feeling 
that Egypt was for the Egyptians, and the 
new council adopted and fostered it with 
more discretion than all councils have 
always shown in dealing with a sentiment. 
A great change in educational matters 
followed inevitably. Eight classes of 
primary and secondary schools were con- 
stituted on the model of the French lycées, 
and to these schools flocked Arab children. 
Arabic was therefore adopted as the channel 
of instruction. But, unfortunately for the 
immediate success of the scheme, the only 
source of supply of teachers was El Azhar, 
and this ‘‘ university” had been for cen. 
turies the cradle and centre of Arab 
*‘science.”” Those who do not know what 
this means will find in Artin Pasha’s book 
more than enough to explain its barrenness ; 








and yet the influence of its methods is to 
this day a barrier to real progress in Egypt, 
and Artin Pasha is hold enough to say it. 
Before 1840 there were, as the direct out- 
come of the work of Moukhtar Bey’s 
council, sixteen ‘“‘ special” schools and fifty- 
four primary schools, providing for between 
eight and nine thousand scholars, all of 
whom were lodged, fed, clothed, and taught 
at the public expense. Up to 1836 foreigners 
alone had been admissible to the schools, 
but now— 

‘*, , . On prit le parti d’introduire, dans toutes 
les écoles primaires et spéciales, de jeunes enfants 
égyptiens de race, concouremment avec les 
mamelouks caucasiens et les étrangers. On les 
admit, naturellement, aux mémes conditions 
@entretien. On ne pourait, en effet, procéder 
autrement, car l’antipathie que le paysan 
égyptien éprouvait contre la conscription mili- 
taire s’ étendit 4 la conscription scolaire, si je 
puis m’exprimer ainsi, et, malgré tous les 
avantages qu’on offrait aux parents, dont 
l’Etat se chargeait d’entretenir, d’élever, et 
d’instruire les enfants, ils se montraient unani- 
mement rebelles 4 profiter de ces avantages. 
On eut alors recours a la coercition, 4 une 
veritable conscription ou presse scolaire, et on 
remplit presque toutes les écoles primaires, 
secondaires, spéciales, ou supérieures, d’enfants 
enlevés de force 4 leurs parents et que l’on 
distribuait dans ces écoles Feoete leur age, leur 
constitution, leur taille, quitte, aprés 4 les 
renvoyer, 4 les changer d’école ou a les y con- 
server, selon leurs aptitudes  intellectuelles 
spéciales.”’ 

But, beside the lack of home-grown 
teachers, there was another difficulty unsur- 
mounted, which necessitated recourse anew 
to Europe. Arabic itself was found inade- 
quate to express the new ideas that were to 
come with the European teaching of arts 
and sciences, which to Arabs were all but 
new. An Egyptian school was founded in 
Paris, the direction in general being con- 
fided to an Egyptian officer, and the orga ni- 
sation of studies to French officers nomina ted 
by the French Minister of War. But this 
scheme was found not only expensive but 
ineffectual in its main object, for the school 
was a little Egypt in itself, hardly influenced 
at all by the air of Paris civcumambient. 
On the suggestion, accordingly, of Nubar 
Pasha, the young Egyptians were sent to 
different schools; isolated thus from one 
another, they were to get as much of France 
into their constitutions as was good for 
them. This plan has really been carried 
out and enlarged with much success, Con- 
siderable numbers of the future citizens of 
Egypt are at this moment in French schools 
and colleges, and a few are scattered about 
in England and elsewhere. It is no secret 
that efforts have been made to increase 
largely the number of Egyptian boys being 
educated in this couu.cy, and it cannot be 
doubted that, to prevent at least the one- 
sidedness that results from an _ almost 
exclusively French educational influence, 
these efforts deserve to be seconded heartily 
by all Englishmen who have a_ real 
interest in education as distinguished from 
politics, and who would have their country 
represented in Egypt by the best it has 
to give. Egyptian parents are, however, 
most industriously warned by the wiseacres 
of such prints as the Bosphore Egyptien and 
some native journals that to send their sons 
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to England means certain proselytisation ; 
for what can you expect of a place where 
almost every school is governed by a rabid 
Christian ‘“‘mollah,” if the children’s heads 
are not broken in football or cricket before 
there is time for conversion? Not many 
months ago, on the introduction of some 
English teachers to a school, I think, in 
Alexandria, it was gravely announced that 
several limbs had been broken in an en- 
deavour to imitate English games. 

It is not generally known that the only 
official languages technically recognised in 
Egypt are Italian, French, and Arabic; and 
some courage is necessary even yet on the 
part of enlightened officials to use the lan- 
guage most important for the business of 
organisation in every department of govern- 
ment. English readers may be interested 
to read an announcement that appeared last 
May in the Journal Officiel and the comment 
of the Bosphore Egyptien thereon. The two 
together will form a fair specimen of what 
Englishmen are trying to do, and of the 
spirit in which they are sometimes met. 

** Journal Officiel, May 12, 1890, 

‘MINISTERE DE L’INSTRUCTION PUBLIQUE. 

‘* NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Examina- 
tion for the Secondary Education Certificate will 
be held on the 21st June (3rd Zilcada, 1307) 
and on the following days, at the Ministry of 
Public Instruction, Darb-el-Gamamiz. 

‘* All who have completed a course of study 
corresponding to that prescribed by the Ministry 
of Public Instruction in the official ‘ Programme 
of Secondary Studies,’ and who desire to be ex- 
amined for the Secondary Education Certificate 
must make application on a sheet of stamped 
paper (3 P.T.), stating in full their name and 
surname, address, place and date of birth, and 
the schools which they have attended. The 
Form of Application, accompanied by a certifi- 
cate of good conduct from the Head Master of 
the school at which the candidate is at present 
in attendance, must be sent to the Secretary at 
the Ministry of Public Instruction not later 
than 11th June (22nd Shawal, 1307). 

‘Candidates who do not present themselves 
at the Ministry of Public Instruction, Darb-el- 
Gamamiz, at 8 o’clock in the morning of the 
21st June (3rd Zileada, 1307) will not be ad- 
mitted to the Examination.” 


This is followed by regulations, lists of 
examiners, and the like. And here is the 
friendly comment; to wit 


‘Le Bosphore Eqgyptien, May 17, 1890, 
** COURTISANERIE. 


‘Bien que la langue anglaise ne fasse pas 
partie des langues officielles, nous avons vu 
fréquemment le Journal Oficiel enregistrer des 
documents en anglais. Ces pieces, émanant du 
Ministére des Travaux publics, on pouvait ad- 
mettre a la rigueur, qu’originalement écrites en 
anglais, elles fussent inserées telles quelles, soit 
que les traduction, fissent défaut soit qu’on ne 
voulut perdre du temps. Mais est-il admissible 
que le Ministére de l’Instruction publique, ov 
personne, sauf deux ou trois professeurs nou- 
veaux. venus, connait un mot de la langue 
anglaise, fasse publier en anglais le programme 
des examens qui seront passés pour l’obtention 
du certificat d’études secondaires? C’est pour- 
tant ce qui a lieu. 

“Le Journal officiel du 12 mai 1890 publie 
dans la belle langue de nos protecteurs un long 
document qui a pour titre: SECONDARY EDUCA- 
TION CERTIFICATE et portant pour signature : 

‘“* ALI MOUBAREK, 
** Minister of Public Instruction. 











‘‘Ce procédé ne constitue pas seulement un 
acte de servilité, mais encore une violation 
flagrante des lois en vigueur qui n’admettent 
comme langues officielles que 7’ Arabe, I’ Italien 
et le Francais. Cette infraction est d’autant 
plus grave qu’elle est commise par un haut 
fonctionnaire qui doit donner 4 tous l’exemple 
du respect qu’on doit aux lois de son pays; de 
plus, elle est sans excuse, la langue anglaise, 
nous le répétons, étant absolument étrangére a 


| ceux qui affectent de l’employer.” 


The education of women forms a most 
interesting chapter in Artin Pasha’s work, 
and we may cordially agree with him in 
seeing signs of its tendency to expand as 
that of men has expanded, though the task 
of effecting a real liberalisation of women’s 
education carries with it the necessity of 
modifying some of the most obstinate con- 
ditions of Mohammedan life and history. 
But to-day even the mosque of El Azhar is 
receiving warning that it must resign some 
cherished prerogatives and practices ; even 
in Cairo there is to be no room for a 
mediaeval university. The schools of pro- 
selytising Christians are bidding against it ; 
and it is found that other things are needed 
for success in life beside grammar, “‘ phi- 
losophy,” logic, canon law, and theology. 
Meantime, it is to be hoped that, as the 
English are “in possession,” they will be 
allowed to make their contribution to 
Egyptian education, as they have to most 
other things Egyptian that are of any per- 


manent value. 
P. A. Barnett. 








NEW NOVELS. 

Kirsteen. By Mrs. Oliphant, 
(Macmillan.) 

A Born Coquette. By Mrs. Hungerford. 
In 3 vols. (Spencer Blackett.) 

Aunt Abigail Dykes. By Vieut.-Col. George 
Randolph. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Norman Reid, M.A. By Jessie Patrick 
Findlay. (Edinburgh: Oliphant, Ander- 
son & Ferrier.) 


The Lost Explorer. 


In 3 vols. 


By James Francis 


Hogan. (Ward & Downey.) 
A Very Young Couple. By B. W. Farjeon. 
(White. ) 


Three Beauties. By Millwood Manners. 
(The Leadenhall Press. ) 


Kirsteen is the best story that Mrs. 
Oliphant has published for ten years, and— 
which is saying a good deal more—is in all 
respects on a footing of equality with the 
best of her early Scotch novels. There is 
only one unsatisfactory character in it, and he 
errs through excess of strength. No doubt 
savage Highland lairds have done terrible 
things in the remote past—such as driving 
their children from their houses, tyrannis- 
ing over their wives, committing murders, 
and in general behaving as if they were 
compounds of Legree and the Master of 
Ballantrae. But Drumcarro, who does 
these things in Avrsteén, is surely an 
anachronism. About the time of the battle 
of Waterloo the Highland laird must have 
developed into something a little less like 
a “Gulu chief. Any man who has never 
tried to keep his passions under control, 


‘scious humour. 





and who sees his daughter in danger of a 
libertine, might menlite that libertine, as 
Drumcarro murders Lord John; but he 
would scarcely have behaved with such 
unmitigated brutality as he does at the 
bedside of his weak and dying wife. Drum- 
carro, however, apart—and even he is an 
attractive though a repulsive personality— 
there is not a weak character in Kirsteen ; 
nor is there a weak incident or a weak line. 
The flight of Kirsteen from the arms of an 
elderly lover and the wrath of her father to 
Glasgow and from Glasgow to London, 
there to make her fortune and retrieve that 
of her family as a mantua-maker, and to 
bear about with her always a romance 
that ends in tragedy, is carried through 
without hitch or flagging from beginning to 
end. Equally good with Kirsteen are her 
sisters—the weak Anne, who marries a 
doctor and becomes a commonplace wife 
and mother; Mary, who is content with 
Kirsteen’s rejected lover; and Jeannie, who 
hardly deserves so good a husband as falls 
ultimately to her lot. Nor would the story 
be so good—at least so thoroughly Scotch— 
a story as it is, but for the presence of the 
strong-willed, yet kindly, housekeeper, who 
keeps even Drumcarro in order; and her 
sister Jean, who is for a time Kirsteen’s 
partner in London. The murder of Lord 
John, too, however improbable, is in all 
respects an appallingly effective bit of melo- 
drama. 


Has Mrs. Hungerford written herself out, 
or has she made the too common blunder of 
spinning out a thin plot to fill three 
volumes? Either the one question or the 
other will suggest itself to every reader of 
her new and disappointing story, 4 Born 
Coquette. There are three good characters 
in it—Penelope and Gladys, the two 
younger sisters of the heroine, and Murphy, 
an Irish butler full of brogue and uncon- 
But that heroine, Nan, is 
little short of intolerable till the last half of 
the third volume. She is supposed to hate 
Hume, one of her lovers. y, in that 
case, should she practically compel him to 
take the sail with her in his yacht which 
forces on amarriage? One is also reminded 
too much of Ohnet’s Jronmaster, by the 
growth of Nan’s love for her husband, and 
by her boxing the ears of her other and 
unworthy lover Ffrench. There are, of 
course, sallies of genuine sprightliness in 
A Born Coquette ; but there are also too many 
touches of feminine realism, such as “a 
mighty hug” and ‘wriggling her pretty 
slender body in his grasp.” 


Aunt Abigail Dykes is not so much a novel 
as a literary jungle. Colonel Randolph 
apologises for his work, saying that “ the pro- 
duct of a rough soldier’s pen would seem tobe 
but a poor offering to the cultivated, refined 
literary taste of the present century.” 
Colonel Randolph shows no “ roughness” 
either in character or in penmanship, and 
the only fault that the taste of the present 
century can find with him is his attempt to 
pack too much into a novel. Had he been 


content to give a simple story of love, 
treachery, and revenge in Carolina in the 
days of slave-holding—had he, in fact, 
| developed naturally the initial and unfortu- 
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nate connexion between Preston Wayne and 
Gilley Farley, he might have succeeded in 

roducing an admirable story which would 
os satisfied all serious critics. But, not 
content with this, he must needs give 
pictures of buffalo-hunts, frontier-fighting 
with Indians and brigands who are worse 
than Indians, and the “ passions ” of General 
Kennon. Of these, every reader, however 
favourably disposed otherwise, cannot but 
get wearied. Yet the ‘‘ evolution ”—to use a 
now vulgar phrase—of poor ill-treated Gilley 
Farley into Aunt Abigail Dykes, the owner 
of countless herds and unlimited land, and 
the Meg Merrilees of a large body of border 
scoundrels, is perfect in its way. The tragic 
close of the story, too, is as powerfully 
pathetic as it is simple. 


It is not very easy to say whether the 
author of Norman Reid, M.A., intended 
her story of love, mystery, and the Free 
Church of Scotland to be a religious gift- 
book or a religious novel. But its moral 
earnestness and the serious nature of the 
issues at stake give it the character of a 
novel. The writer belongs, unmistakably, 
to the Annie Swan school of Scotch writers 
of fiction, although she has certainly not 
the power of character-delineation possessed 
by the head of that school herself. The 
merciless ruling elder, however, of the Free 
Church in which Norman Reid is minister, 
who deserts his wife, coerces his men, and 
persecutes his son—without knowing the 
relationship between his victim and himself 
—is a stronger character than any to be 
found in fiction of the Aldersyde order. 
Clara, the daughter of the Bohemian artist, 
who very nearly loses her happiness because 
she temporarily prefers her ideal to her lover, 
is also an excellent sketch, although her 
characteristics are not specially Scotch; 
while Norman himself, in his struggles with 
illness and religious obtuseness, is doubtless 
a good specimen of the Free Church clergy- 
man of to-day. The ordinary reader may 
object to quasi-Kingsleyan allusions in 
the story to “the Celestial City,” ‘‘God’s 
face,” &c.; but, then, the ordinary reader 
must take his chance when he strays into 
the region of religious fiction. Norman 
Reid, U.A., is a conscientiously written story 
of its class ; it contains abundance of piety, 
but no mawkishness. The author and artist 
do not appear to be quite at one as to the 
details of their hero’s appearance. One 
reads of ‘‘ the wide, full-lipped mouth, half- 
hidden by a moustache of golden brown.” 
In the picture which illustrates the page 
from which this quotation is made, the 
mouth is present, but the moustache is con- 
spicuous by its absence. 


Mr. Hogan is evidently bent on being the 
Rider Haggard of Australia; and Zhe Lost 
Explorer in many ways recalls Aing Solo- 
mon’s Mines. It is not difficult to say what 
hero is suggested by Uralla, the aboriginal 
Australian, who accompanies Arthur Louvain 
on his search for his father, and who is 
‘“‘fully six feet three in height, with the 
muscles standing out on his naked figure in 
statuesque detail, and plainly telling of the 
herculean strength of the man.” Mr. 
Hogan may ‘be allowed, however, to have 
taken full advantage of actual discoveries 





in Central Australia, and especially of the 
volcanic origin of a portion of it, to construct 
a wanda story of heroism, privations, 
fighting, mystic treasure-houses, fanatical 
rites, love, and fire. It is so full of hair- 
breadth escapes that it will delight boys 
quite as oak as Allan Quatermain or Kid- 
napped. It is, moreover, so carefully written, 
and several characters in it—in particular, 
Lumeah the heroine, the fanatical priest, 
and the military leader who circumvents 
him—are so well sketched that it will more 
than satisfy the taste of older readers. 


In A very Young Couple Mr. Farjeon tries 
a vein of humour for which he is totally 
unfitted ; and in consequence, it is, all things 
considered, the greatest blunder he has ever 
made in fiction. Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Palmerston are a very engaging pair as they 
appear in the early pages of this little farce, 
shout they are socially somewhat finer 
than the sub-middle-class people whom Mr. 
Farjeon is most accustomed and most com- 
petent to draw. Mr. Holland, Palmerston’s 
father-in-law, is a good sketch of a loving, 
yet level-headed, husband and father; but 
there is no excuse for the incident which 
brings about a quarrel between the young 
folk. It is absolutely certain that Mrs. 
Rae-Norton and Harry Palmerston would 
not have carelessly sent to each other 
through the post the letters which shadow 
forth the novel on which they are engaged. 
All this is done to give a mischief-making, 
muddle-headed aunt, Mrs. Gibbons, an 
vy for asserting herself. But Mrs. 
Gibbons is not worth so much trouble. 
Altogether 4 very Young Couple suggests 
that Mr. Farjeon is trying to discover 
whether he is not capable of writing Cri- 
terion farce. It proves happily that he is 
not. 


Three Beauties is amateurish and weak, 
though not very badly written after a 
fashion. The good peer who makes love 


incognito, and who has a very bad brother ! 


unfortunately the image of himself in 
outer form, is a not unfamiliar character ; 
and Gerald Higgins or Rivers is not a 
specially good example of the character. 
The device of a love-philtre is rather too 
antiquated to be introduced into what pur- 
ports to be an essentially modern novel. In 
any case, the author of Zhree Beauties is not 
justified in introducing the name of an 
eminent living physician into her story, 
least of all in the guise of a doctor. 
Wiruram Wa t.ace. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


English Miracle Plays, Moralities, and Inter- 
ludes. Specimens of the Pre-Elizabethan 
Drama. Edited, with an Introduction, Notes, 
and Glossary, by Alfred W. Pollard. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) This excellent little book 
contains specimen miracle-plays from the four 
English cycles, the play of ‘‘ Mary Magdalene” 
from the Digby Mysteries, an unpublished 
“Morality” of the fifteenth century called 
“The Castell of Perseverance,” Heywood’s 
‘‘The Pardoner and the Frere,”’ Bale’s ‘‘ Kynge 
Johan,” Skelton’s ‘ Magnificence,” and the 
interludes ‘‘ Everyman,” ‘‘ The Four Elements,”’ 
and ‘‘ Thersytes.” In an appendix are added 
two Latin mysteries, and = ‘* Harrowing of 
Hell,” and the Broome play of ‘‘ Abraham and 


Isaac.”” The pieces have in most, cases been 
more or less abridged and expurgated, but all 
that is essential to the story has been. given. 
The Introduction is well written, and contains 
a satisfactory outline of the history, of this 
species of literature in England. ie notes 
and glo are sufficiently full, very few 
points of difticulty being passed over. Innearly 
every case Mr. Pollard’s explanations appear 
to be unquestionably correct. He has however 
failed to observe that briggen irons in 
‘* Thers ” is a corruption of ‘‘ brigandines.”’ 
In the line ‘‘ with cursydness in costes knet” 
the word costes seems to be ‘‘ manners, qualities,” 
not, as Mr. Pollard takes it, ‘‘ coasts.” Bleykyn 
cannot mean ‘ blacken,’? nor can stower mean 
‘time, hour” (in the passage referred to it 
seems to be “‘store”’), The participle pylt 
(‘‘ Castell of Perseverance,” 174) which Mr. 
Pollard thinks should read /fylt, appears to be 
correct ; the middle-English verb was pilten or 
pulten. The ingenious suggestion that coryows 
as an epithet of Christ may stand for «dépios is 
extremely tempting, but involves some 
difficulties ; if the Greek word had been known 
in England in the fourteenth century its form 
would surely have been kyrios, kirios. The 
{word mener in the Towneley play, rendered by 
{ Mr. Pollard as ‘‘handsome,” seems to have no 
| etymology; can it be mever=French miévre ? 
The selection of the pieces is entirely excellent. 
The reader who makes himself acquainted with 
Mr. Pollard’s specimens will have a good 
notion of all the varieties of style to be found in 
the English mysteries, ranging from the pathetic 
beauty of the Broome play of ‘“‘ Abraham and 
Isaac’’ to the boisterous farce (genuinely witty, 
however) of the Towneley ‘‘ Secunda Pastorum.”’ 
, The later plays given will illustrate the gradual 
| transition from the sacred to the secular drama, 
_and are for the most part worth reading on 
their own account. Perhaps Mr. Pollard some- 
what overrates the merit of the ‘‘ Thersytes.” 
| The versification is certainly spirited, but the 

extravagance of the caricature rather overshoots 
| its mark. Bale’s ‘“‘Kynge Johan,” with its 

audacious perversion of history, is valuable as 
lan exemplification of the polemical temper of 
the Reformation times. Altogether, the volume 
contains an extraordinary amount, of instructive 
and interesting material in small compass. 


Giovanni Pico della Mirandola: his Life by 
his nephew Giovanni Francesco Pico; also, 
| three of his Letters; his Interpretation of 
Psalm xvi.; his Twelve Rules of a Christian 
Life; his Twelve Points of a Perfect Lover; 
and his Deprecatory Hymn toGod. Translated 
from the Latin by Sir Thomas More. Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by J. M. 
Rigg. (David Nutt.) Itis singular that this 
earliest published work of Sir Thomas More, 
interesting from so many points of view, should 
have remained so long inaccessible to the 
student of literature. It is now published by 
Mr. Nutt as the first volume of a projected 
Tudor Library. The paper, type, and binding 
of the volume are dainty and excellent, and 
the price will be an agreeable surprise to all 
book collectors. But Mr. Nutt is most of all 
to be congratulated upon his editor. Mr. Rigg 
positively goes out of his way to give himself 
trouble. His introduction, picturesquely and 
easily written in strong, nervous English, gives 
us the results of a most laborious and thorough 
examination of all Pico’s works. Mr. Rigg’s 
unusually solid philosophical attainments have 
made this task possible to him, and give to his 
analysis of Pico’s achievements and position as 
a thinker a permanent value. He has been 














willing to condense into forty pages the results 
of labour which might easily have filled a 
volume. We speak of this as a going out of 
the way because we rather expected the Intro- 
duction to treat of More, to speculate upon his 
reasons for translating Pico’s Life, and to ask 
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which of his friends—Colet or Grocyn or Lily 


interested him in the Italian Creighton or | fill 


brought him his works from Italy. Mr. Rigg 
instead confines himself to Pico; and inasmuch 
as previous writers on Pico, from More to 
Mr. Pater, have been interested in him rather 
as the ‘‘ phoenix of the wits” who was also a 
devout Christian than as the writer of certain 
philosophical and theological treatises, Mr. 
Rigg starts from these treatises, and gives us 
for the first time in English a clear account at 
first hand of their teaching. This inquiry into 
Pico’s writings concludes that ‘‘it is impossible 
to study him attentively without seeing at last 
that amidst all his vagaries, absurdities, per- 
versities, there was real faculty in him, and 
faculty of an order which, matured by a severer 
discipline than his age could afford, would 
have won for him a place—though, perhaps, 
no very exalted one — among _ philo- 
sophers.” As regards his historical position, 
“that which in the specific sense we call 
scholasticism made in Pico its final effort.” 
It is this analysis and estimate of Pico’s 
works and position as a thinker which 
is most valuable in Mr. Rigg’s Introduction. 
He is fully alive to the more romantic aspects 
of his hero’s character—his personal fascination 
and his genuine piety; but these have been 
frequently noted and adequately appreciated, 
the more difficult and less-explored subject has 
too often been entirely maivoted. Mr. Rigg 
has compared More’s English with the original, 
and has added terse notes on various matters, 
remarkable, like his Introduction, for the labour 
compressed into them. He has printed the 
original Latin of the Deprecatoria ad Deum, 
and of the poem to Benivieni, the only surviving 
specimens of Pico’s elegiacs. His criticism of 
these poems, and of Pico’s literary abilities, is 
scholarly and graceful. 


The Confessions of « Poacher. Edited by J. 
Watson. (The Leadenhall Press.) The com- 
parison of this book with The Amateur Poacher 
by a much greater name in woodcraft is 
obvious ; and it is at least a singular coinci- 
dence that the story of a poacher sleeping near 
a lime kiln and not merely being suffocated but 
burnt to a heap of pure white ashes, which 
forms the end of a chapter in Mr. Jefferies’s 
book, likewise ends a chapter in Mr. Watson’s. 
Nor can it be averred that the latter contains 
any matter concerning poaching as a fine art 
which has not been long told the world by Mr. 
Jefferies. Proceeding on the assumption that 
Mr. Watson has merely edited an actual 
poacher’s confessions, as he intimates in the 
preface, it is apparent that the editor has em- 
broidered the poacher’s stories when the latter 
is made to say, ‘‘a sharp report tore the dark- 
ness”’ and a brace of teal fell dead; or when 
he soliloquises— 


*‘on the margin of the wood are a few young pines, 
their delicate plumes just touched with the love- 
liest green. An odour of resinous green is wafted 
from them, and upon one of the slenders sprays 
« pair of diminutive gold-crests have hung their 
procreant cradle.’’ 


It has been our privilege to know a good many 
poachers, and . language more unlike what 
these squalid, skulking ‘‘mouchers” use can 
scarcely be conceived. Eliminating these 
literary misdemeanours, if any young fellow 
wishes to graduate as a consummate poacher 
he cannot need a better guide than Mr. Watson. 
It is a pity that he should have been so explicit, 
however, as to the method of liming water in 
order to capture trout. The great difficulty of 
the art is not to succeed in killing game, but to 
discover a method of smuggling it off the 
preserves without arousing suspicion. Mr. 
Watson seems to consider ferreting the best 
method of .capturing rabbits, but it is not so 
fatal a method as snaring them. A quiet 





poacher on a still, moonlight night can easily 
a sack of rabbits if an adept at snaring. 
The editor tells of birds that used to strike on 
wire fences and kill themselves. A long line 
of wire fencing running over the Inverness- 
shire moors has at present bunches of heather 
tied on it every eight yards or so to warn 
grouse of this danger. Well-traps for rabbits 
require too much manipulation for poachers to 
make it worth their while adopting them; and 
this is fortunate, for we have seen an unlucky 
clergyman fall into one in broad daylight. 
Mr. Watson’s remarks on the steady extinction 
of the hare as a British animal are very sensible, 
but he should know that only the leaves of 
young oaks remain on them through the 
winter. Thereis a good deal in The Confessions 
of a Poacher to interest lovers of the country, 
and Mr. James West’s illustrations are quaint, 
and sometimes striking. 


Blossom-Land. By Clement Scott. (Hutchin- 
son.) This is a volume of some three hundred 
ages, composed of letters descriptive of various 
oliday haunts in England and the Continent. 
Mr. Clement Scott tells us he is a lover of soli- 
tude. If this be so, he is hisown worst enemy, 
for he no sooner discovers some charming nook 
than he must write of it in the newspapers and 
invite the reader to invade his sanctuary. He 
himself comments on the change that has taken 
place since he wrote, not in himself but in the 
scenes he has described. The Cromer of to-day 
is not the Cromer he wrote of some years ago 
as his ‘‘ beloved Poppy Land.” The scenes 
visited by the author in his holidays can not be 
complained of as monotonous. Four letters are 
devoted to Cromer; but the Nazareth Home at 
Hammersmith, Sark, Etretat, a Cumberland 
otter hunt, Madrid, Stratford-upon-Avon, 
Ems, Guernsey, Chamounix, and Rouen, at least 
offer varietyto the reader. Perhaps the chapter 
entitled ‘‘ Bravo Toro” is the best written in 
the book. It contains a most spirited account 
of a bull fight at Madrid, if the term 
‘‘ spirited” can be applied at all to such a field 
of carnage. Mr. Clement Scott thus describes 
the bull, the hero of the scene: 


‘* Like Milton’s Satan, he is foredoomed, and with- 
out reprieve. His bravery or cowardice meet with 
the same reward. The destiny that awaits the 
bull is that of the shadow of fate overhanging the 
hero of a Greek play. Nothing can savehim. He 
bounds out of his den the picture of life and fierce- 
ness and daring, the very embodiment of noble 
vigour; in less than twenty minutes he will be 
dragged across the blood-stained sand by his 
horns by a team of jingling mules, a mass of dis- 
figured and execrated flesh, a dead thing baited, 
tortured, and slaughtered for the amusement of a 
death-loving crowd.’’ 

This is a fair specimen of Mr. Scott’s style— 
a style always bright and picturesque, if 
occasionally rhetorical and declamatory. The 
book is pleasant holiday-reading, and has the 
added charm of reminding the traveller of 
scenes that belong to the past, but are still 
landmarks in his lifetime. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 

On behalf of the committee of section F of 
the British Association, Prof. Alfred Marshall, 
of Cambridge, has issued invitations to those 
interested in political economy and statistics to 
attend a meeting at University College, Gower- 
street, on Thursday, November 20, to discuss 
proposals for the foundation of an English 
economic association, and the publication, in 
conjunction therewith, of an economic journal. 
Mr. Goschen, chancellor of the exchequer and 
former president of the Statistical Society, has 
promised to take the chair. 


THE committee formed last May to purchase 
Dove Cottage as a national memorial of Words- 





worth have now obtained a conveyance of the: 
remises, and have entered into possession. 
But in order to put the place in good repair, to- 
make it look like a home, to plant the garden 
with the flowers Wordsworth planted, to put 
his poems on the shelves he used, a further sum: 
of about £300 is required. Furthermore, as it 
is intended to place within the cottage such 
memorials of the tas can be obtained, any 
who may have relics, pictures, MSS., &c., that 
they would give or lend, are invited to send 
them to the hon. treasurer, Mr. George Lillie- 
Craik, 29, Bedford-street, Covent Garden. 

Messrs. Eyre & SporriswoopE, Her: 
Majesty’s printers, have now completed the- 
task of photographing, within the precincts of 
the House of Lords, what is known as the: 
‘‘annexed”” Book of Common Prayer, originally 
attached to the Act of Uniformity. Conjointly 
with the Cambridge University Press, they 
will publish a facsimile of it early in next year,. 
with a special dedication to the Queen. 

THE long-promised Dictionary of Hymnolcgy,. 
edited by the Rev. John Julian, is now almost 
ready for issue. It sets forth the origin and 
history of the Christian hymns of all ages and 
nations, with biographical and critical notices.. 
It will form a volume of about 1,500 pages. 

Messrs. GRIFFITH, FARRAN & Co. will 
publish before the end of this month the corre- 
spondence of the Hon. Mrs. Osborn between the- 
years 1721 and 1771, edited by Emily F. D. 
Osborn. Mrs. Osborn was a great niece of 
Dorothy Osborne, who married Sir William 
Temple. Being the only near relation of’ 
the ill-fated Admiral Byng, she took a pro- 
minent part in pleading for a commutation of 
his sentence. The same publishers will also 
issue the Letters of S. G. O. (the Rev. Lord 
Sidney Goldolpin Osborne) to the 7'’imes_ on 
public affairs from 1844 to 1888, edited by Mr.. 
Arnold White. 

THE small volume of fragments by the late- 
Dr. Edérsheim, to be published by Messrs. 
Longmans, under the title of Tohu-va-Vohu, 
which was announced to appear last month, has: 
been delayed in the press owing to an accident. 
It will, however, shortly be before the public. 


' Messrs. T. & T. Cirark have in the press. 
The Church in the Mirror of History; Studies. 
on the Progress of Christianity, by Dr. Karl 
Sell, of Darmstadt, editor of ‘“‘The Life and 
Letters of Princess Alice.’’ The translation is. 
dedicated, by permission, to Princess Christian. 
of Schleswig-Holstein. 

Mr. T. FisHER UNWIN will publish immedi- 
ately a volume of short lyrics, rhymed and un-. 
rhymed, ona variety of pnd Mr. Robin- 
son K. Leather. It is entitled simply Verses. 


Messrs. CassEtt & Co. will publish shortly, 
in volume form, 7'he <Anglomaniacs—a keen 
though not ill-natured satire upon the foibles. 
of New York society, which attracted much 
attention while appearing as a serial in the 
Century Magazine. The name of the writer has. 
at last been revealed as Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
known in this country chiefly by two pretty but 
rather slight collections — The Old-fashioned 
Fairy-book and Bric-ad-Brac Stories. 

Maitland of Laurieston, a Family History, is. 
the title of Annie 8S. Swan’s new story, to be- 
published next week, in one volume, by Messrs. 
Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. 


Miss HELEN LinDsAy will issue almost 
immediately, with Mr. Elliot Stock, a volume- 
entitled Letters to Working Men ; or, Short 
Chapters on Many Subjects. 


A NEW series of monthly volumes, with the: 
general title of ‘‘The Whitefriars Library of 
Wit and Humour,” will be begun early in the 
new year by Messrs. Henry & Co. Mr. Daven- 
port Adams is the editor. 
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In the course of a few days, a new shilling 
Reference Annual will be published by Messrs. 
F. Warne-& Co., under the title of Barker’s Facts 
and Figures. It will contain statistics and 
information on almost every subject which an 
ordinary man is likely to wish to consider, 
arranged in alphabetical order, in such a way 
that any item may be at once consulted. 


THE first edition of Vol. I. of Mr. He 
Dunning Macleod’s Theory of Credit has been 
exhausted for some time; and a second edition 
is in the press. Part II. of Vol. II., completing 
the work, will be published shortly. 


THE first edition of the popular issue of The 
Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff was exhausted on 
the day of publication, and a second edition 
will be ready about November 10. 


Mr. UNWIN will issue in a day or two a new 
edition of Dick’s Holidays, and What he Did 
With Them, which was a success four years 
ago as a child’s picture book.” 


At the meeting of the Library Association, 
to be held at 20, Hanover-square on Monday 
next, November 10, Mr. Joseph Gilburt will 
read a paper on ‘‘Some Misleading Titles of 
Modern Books.” 


Mr. J.G. Corron MIncuHIN, author of Growth 
of Freedom in the Bultic Peninsula, will deliver a 
lecture on ‘‘ Bulgaria’ at the South Place In- 
stitute on Sunday next, November 9, at 4 p.m.. 


THE first important sale of the season is that 
of the library of the late F. W. Cosens, which 
will begin on Tuesday next, November 11, and 
will last for twelve days. As might be expected, 
Spanish literature is most prominently repre- 
sented; and there are also collections relating 
to America, the topography of Sussex, and the 
wine trade. But, besides these special interests, 
Mr. Cosens’s sympathies extended to two 
branches which are now probably the most 
sought after by bibliophiles—Shaksperiania and 
Cruikshankiana. Of the former he possessed 
the three later folios, several of the rarer quartos, 
and an almost complete set of the Halliwell- 
Phillipps facsimiles. Another curiosity is the 
English version which he himself made of the 
early Spanish play of ‘‘ Los Bandos de Verona.” 
Among the illustrations we may mention a 
series of original water-colour drawings made 
by Hablot K. Browne (‘‘ Phiz’’) for Dickens’s 
works, some similar ones by Marcus Stone, and 
arumber of framed drawings and engravings 
by Cruikshank. 


THE annual service of Westminster scholars 
in commemoration of founders and benefactors 
will be held in the Abbey on Monday, November 
17, at 8.30 p.m. The service will be in Latin, 
with the special Psalms and Te Deum set to 
Gregorian music; and the sermon will be 
preached by the Dean of Lincoln. - After the 
service the head master and the masters will 
hold a reception in the great schoolroom. 


Messrs. A. AND C. BLACK, of Edinburgh, have 
issued this week the penultimate volume of 
their new edition of the Collected Writings of 
De Quincey, edited by Prof. David Masson, It 
is noteworthy as containing the most original 
of his works—‘‘On Murder considered as one 
of the Fine Arts,” ‘‘ The English Mail-Coach,”’ 
and ‘‘Suspiria de Profundis.” Somewhat in- 
congruously, a first instalment is appended of 
the ‘‘ Miscellanea,’ which will properly occupy 
the final volume. The editor has added many 
valuable bibliographical notes, including an 
elaborate investigation into the sources of ‘‘ The 
Spanish Military Nun,” which De Quincey 
concealed with more than his usual perverse- 
ness. But Prof. Masson does not seem to be 
aware that the remains of Williams, the mur- 
derer and suicide, were disinterred some little 
while ago, and are now (we 0 on exhibi- 
tion at a public-house in the East-end of London. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Lorp Acton has; been elected to an honorary 
fellowship at All Souls College, Oxford—a 
distinction shared only by Mr. Gladstone. 


Mr. WALTER HEAPE, of Trinity College, has 
been elected to the Balfour studentship at Cam- 
bridge, for original research in biology, espe- 


nry | cially in animal morphology. The studentship 


is of the value of £200 per annum, and is 
tenable for three years. 


THE dates fixed for the performance of the 
‘“‘ Ton” of Euripides at Cambridge are Tuesday, 
November 25, and the four following days. On 
the last of these days (Saturday, November 29) 
the hour will be 2 p.m.; on the other days at 8 
p-m. The text chosen for acting is that of Mr. 
M. A. Bayfield, who has himself prepared a 

rose translation.- The incidental music, which 

as been written by Mr. Charles Wood, will be 
conducted | Prof. Stanford. A new scene has 
been painted by Mr. Hemsley. Mr. J. Willis 
Clark, as on previous occasions, is secretary to 
the committee and also stage manager. 


THE curators of the Bodleian library have 
obtained authority to lend the following por- 
traits to the coming Hanover Exhibition at the 
New Gallery:—Addison, by Kneller; Sir 
William Blackstone, by Kettle; Lord North, by 
Dance ; Swift, by Gervas; W. W. Grenville, 
by Owen ; and Handel. 


It is noteworthy that, of the five fellows 
elected this week at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, two had graduated in classics, two in 
natural science, and only one in mathematics. 


In Convocation at Oxford on Wednesday, the 
university of Bombay was admitted to the 
benefits of the statute by which students, under 
certain conditions, are excused one year’s resi- 
dence. The same privilege has already been 
extended to the universities of Calcutta, Sydney, 
and the Cape of Good Hope. 


Pror. HENRY SIDGWICK has been appointed 
secretary to the general board of studies at 
Cambridge. 


THE electors to the Craven fellowship at 
Oxford—which, as now remodelled, is in the 
nature of a travelling fellowship for classical 
research—announce that there will be no general 
examination, but that candidates must offer 
some special subject in Greek and Latin litera- 
ture, history, or antiquities. Account will 
also be taken of the qualifications and previous 
university career of the candidates. At the 
same time, an appointment will be made to the 
studentship of £50, offered to the university 
out of the Newton testimonial fund, by the 
managing committee of the British School at 
Athens. The corresponding Newton Student- 
ship at Cambridge has been awarded by the 
vice-chancellor to Mr. E. E. Sikes, of St. John’s 
College. 


Pror. HENryY NETTLESHIP will deliver a 
lecture at Essex Hall, Strand, on Sunday next, 
November 9th, at 8 p.m., upon ‘ Authority in 
the Sphere of Morals and Intellect.” 


Mr. Victor Horstey has been elected to 
the Fullerian chair of physiology at the Royal 
Institution for a term of three years. 


Mr. ArTHUR W. THomson has been ap- 
— by the Secretary of State for India to 

professor of mechanism and applied science 
in the Science College, Poona. 


THE last part of the Transactions of the 
Oxford Architectural and Historical Society 
contains some ‘‘ Notes on the Manor and Paris 
of Holywell,” recently read before the society 
by Mr. George Simms. Besides consulting the 
old documents at Merton College and else- 
where, Mr. Sims has been able to give, from his 








own reminiscences, much curious information 
about the condition of the parish in the early. 
part of the present century. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


OBERON’S LAST COUNCIL. 
I. 


Ir, on some woodland lawn, you see a ring 
Of darker hue upon the paler grass— 
_ The strange green growth which children as they 


pass 
Still tell each other is a fairy thing 


Left by the Elves o’er-night—let your soul cling 
To the sweet thought that there the Elf King 


was 
With all his crew at dawn ; but that, alas; 
They met there for their last, last gathering. 


For they are dead: and though the sunshine still 
Dances in flecks, as dance the leaves above, 
And still the squirrel nibbles and the mouse, 
The little folk are gone who used to fill 
The hazel copses where the wild wood-dove 
With cross-laid twigs still builds her little 
house. 
II. 


He called a last assembly of the Elves. 
Hundreds of Fairies in the forest met 
*Neath one huge oak-tree—Sprites of dry and 
wet 
Pixies and Imps, and every gnome that delves : 


And Oberon said: ‘‘ We lurk by tens and twelves, 
‘* Starved in the woods. Man’s faith—our food 
as yet— 
Feeds us no more ; the Fairies’ sun has set : 
We are but shadows of our former selves. 


*Tis time to leave the woods and to depart. 

When faith quite ends—so say the High Decrees— 
Then death will strike us with his icy dart. 

Long have we nestled in the hearts of trees ; 
Now we must nestle in the Poet’s heart— 

The only place in which we ne’er shall freeze.’’ 


EvGENE LEE HAMILTON. 








OBITUARY, 
ALEXANDER J. ELLIS, LITT.D., F.R.S. 


Ir is with much regret that we record the death 
of Dr. A. J. Ellis, the creator of the scientific study 
of English phonetics. For some time past his 
health had been infirm, especially after the loss 
of his wife last year. He died at his residence in 
Auriol Road, West Kensington, on the evening 
of Tuesday, October 28, in the seventy-seventh 
year of his age. The actual cause of death was 
the bursting of a bloodvessel. 

Alexander John Ellis was born at Hoxton, in 
Middlesex, on June 14, 1814. His father’s 
name was Sharpe, but this was changed to Ellis 
by royal license in 1825. Educated at Shrews- 
bury and Eton, he was elected to a scholarshi 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, and graduate 
in 1837 as sixth wrangler and also first in the 
second class in classics. He never proceeded 
M.A.; but he was much gratified when his old 
university conferred upon him (though tardily) 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters, in 
company with Dr. Evans and Prof. Sylvester, 
in June of the present year. Of other distinc- 
tions such as fall to learned men, he enjoyed a 
full share. He was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1864 (serving on the council 
of that body from 1880 to 1882), and a fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries in 1870. He was 
twice president of the Philological Society, from 
1872 to 1874, and again from 1880 to 1882. 
The Society of Arts conferred upon him its 
silver medal for his papers on ‘‘ Musical Pitch” 
and ‘‘ Musical Scales;” and he was a life- 
governor of University College, London. ; 

His scientific interests included mathematics 
and music, as well as philology. In connexion 
with the former, we must be content only to 
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mention his translation of Helmholtz’s classi- | 


cal treatise, The Sensations of Tone as a 
Physiological Basis .for the Theory of Music 
(1875, second ed. 1885); Algebra Identified with 


Geometry (1874); and papers on ‘‘The Com- | 


putation of Logarithms” (Proceedings R. 8., 
1881). 
In 1848 he preluded as a philologist by two 


books—Essentials of Phonetics and A Plea for | 


Phonetic Spelling—which mark the direction in 
which his mind ultimately turned. About the 
same time he associated himself with Mr. Isaac 
Pitman in framing a system of phonetic print- 
ing, which he afterwards developed by himself 
into the more accurate palaeotype and the 
popular glossic. 

It was while preparing a third edition of his 
Plea for Phonetic Spelling in 1859 that he came 
across a book in the British Museum which first 
directed his attention to the history of spoken 
English. This book was Salesbury’s Dictionary 
in English and Welsh, ‘‘ whereto is prefixed a little 
treatise of the English pronunciation of the 
letters” (1547). In 1866 he laid his system of 
palaeotype, ‘‘or the representation of spoken 
sounds for philological purposes by means of the 
ancient types,” before the Philological Society, 
and in the following year he read a paper on 
‘“‘The Pronunciation of English in the Six- 
teenth Century.”’ Henceforth he devoted the 
remainder of his life (with occasional remissions 
for work on music and mathematics) to the 
slow but laborious completion of the magnum 
opus on which his reputation will rest. The 


title of this work deserves to be given in | 


full : 


‘On Early English Pronunciation, with special 
reference to Shakspere and Chaucer. Containing 
an Investigation of the Correspondence of Writing 
with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon 
Period to the existing Received and Dialectal Forms, 
with a Systematic Notation of Spoken. Sounds by 
means of the ordinary Printing het Including 
a Re-arrangement of Prof. F. J. Child’s Memoirs 
on the Language of Chaucer and Gower, Reprints 
of the rare Tracts by Salesbury on English (1547) 
and Welsh (1567), and by Barcley on French (1521), 
Abstracts of Schmeller’s Treatise on Bavarian 
Dialects, and Winkler’s Low German and Friesian 
Dialecticon, and Prince L.-L. Bonaparte’s Vowel 
and Consonant Lists.’’ 


This work was published, through the good 
offices of Dr. F. J. Furnivall, jointly by the 
Philological, the Chaucer, and the Farly- 
English Text Societies. It occupies altogether 
something like 2,500 pages. The first four 
Parts appeared pretty rapidly between 1869 
and 1874; but Part V., on the existing phono- 
logy of English dialects, required such elaborate 
investigation and repeated revision that it was 
not finished until 1889. The author contem- 
plated a sixth Part, which would contain a sum- 
mary of the whole, aconsideration of the observa- 
tions of other scholars, and an elaborate index ; 
but it is to be feared that increasing ill-health 
prevented him from proceeding with this design. 
The very last task upon which he was engaged 
was to prepare for the English Dialect Society 
an abridgment of Part V., entitled English 
Dialects—their Sounds and Homes, the proofs of 
which he finally passed for the press in June of 
the present year. For this (comparatively) 
popular work he substituted glossic for palaeo- 


type. 

Ae should be mentioned that all these publi- 
cations were printed for him by the firm of 
Messrs. Stephen Austin & Sons, of Hertford, 
to whose care and accuracy he often expressed 
himself as deeply indebted, and were published 
by Messrs. Tribner (now Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co.). They form a magazine of 
information about the pronunciation of English, 
which will preserve the memory of Alexander 
Ellis to future generations, so long as the lan- 
guage retains even a philological interest. In 


the Ciceronian periods of the public orator at 
Cambridge : 


‘* Venient anni (licet confidenter vaticinari) quibus 
dialectorum nostrarum tot varietates, non minus 
quam Arcadum et Cypriorum linguae autiquae, 
' hominum e cognitione prorsus obsolescent: tum 
| profecto viri huiusce scriptis cura infinita elaboratis 
indies auctus accedet honos.”’ 

In all the relations of private life, Dr. Ellis 
, was marked by a kindness of heart and a 
dignified courtesy characteristic of the old 
school, and also by a consideration for the 
> gy and feelings of others which is not 
| always found among philologists. He leaves 
behind him two sons, both of whom have 
attained some distinction in the artistic world. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE article with which the October Livre 
Moderne opens, on “ Portraits and Caricatures 
of Jules Janin,” would furnish forth a very 
good number if there were nothing else save 
ephemeral matter. As it happens, however, 
there is another interesting paper on ‘ Charles 
Monslet Voyageur,”’ and a sheaf or sheaflet of 
letters from autographs of Sainte-Beuve, Nodier, 
and others. The chief attraction is, however, 
| the article on that ‘‘ prince of critics” who has 
| gone whither, alas! so many princes go, to be 
| Some one in the Land of Matters not Unforgot. 
There must be more than a dozen in one kind 
or another of these counterfeit presentments of 
‘‘ honest Janin,’’ who, if he was more solid in 
his material frame than in his literary work, 
was always genial and jovial in both life and 
literature. It is noteworthy that in the charges 
there is nothing approaching to brutality (he 
would have been ra a brute who treated 
Janin ill-naturedly); and one of the regular 
portraits, that by Bouquet in 1841, succeeds 
not only in making the subject handsome, but 
even in imparting a touch of sentiment to his 
honest face. 


THE Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia, July to September, contains a notice 
of Icazbalceta’s ‘‘ Nueva Colecceén de Docu- 
mentos para la historia de México.” The 
reviewer, A. Maria Fabré, adds thirteen in- 
edited letters from Fray J. de Zumirraga, 
Archbishop of Mexico, addressed to Charles V., 
Philip II., and others, between the years 1536- 
1548. The last are to Fray Bartolomé de las 
Casas. They are important as regards the 
conduct of the Conquistadores, and for the 
attitude of the writer to his sovereigns, which 
hardly differs from that of our English bishops 
to the Tudors and early Stuarts. Philip is 
addressed as ‘‘ alumbrado por el Spiritu Santo.” 
The conduct of the Mexican clergy is much 
complained of. Two articles, by Gonzilez de 
Arteche and Francisco Coello respectively, treat 
technically of the military history of Spain. 
Juan Villanova has three valuable papers on 
prehistoric archaeology, dealing chiefly with 
the age of copper. F. Codera describes eleven 
Arabic MSS. recently acquired by the Academy. 
The remaining articles deal chiefly with Hebrew 
inscriptions, 

THE Boletin for October has a fresh instal- 
ment of the Cortes de Madrid of 1655-1658 ; 
An excellent account of the relations between 
Sweden and Spain and Portugal at the end of 
the seventeenth century, by A. Strindberg; 
and ‘‘Las Cortes de Barcelona en 1327,” by 
Padre Fita, with the formulae of the oaths and 
homage of the Cortes and the feudatories to 
Alfonso the Learned. The oath is taken by the 
‘‘Comites vicecomites barones Richi homines 
milites et Sindici seu procuratores universi- 
tatum Civitatum et villarum Cathalonie.” 
Homage is rendered: ‘‘Secundum usaticos 
Barchinone et consuetudines Cathalonie.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE HERO OF THE CHALDEAN EPIC. 
Queen’s College, Oxford: November 1, 1890. 


In the newly-published number of the Baby- 
lonian and Oriental Record, Mr. Pinches an- 
mounces a discovery which is of considerable 
interest to Assyriologists. The phoneticreading 
has been found at last of the name of the hero 
of the Chaldean Epic, hitherto provisionally 
read as Gisdhubar. It provesto be Gilgames. 

Now this is evidently the same name as that 
of Gilgamos, given in the Hist. Anim. of Aelian 

xii. 21), which has been corrected into 

i 08, a8 We now see, erroneously. 

i os, it is stated, was the son of the 
daughter of Sakkhboras, king of the Babylonians 
The king had been forewarned that he would 
be slain by his dson, and accordingly had 
imprisoned his daughter in a tower to prevent 
the prophecy from being fulfilled. Of course, 
@ husband surreptitiously made his way to the 
imprisoned lady, and a child was born, who 
was flung from the tower, but saved by an 
eagle while in mid-air, and brought up by a 

ener. In the latter part of the story the 
egend of Sargon of A seems to have been 
attached to that of Gilgames. 

.The story is so closely related to that of 
Akrisios Danaé that it is difficult not to 
believe it to have been the origin of the latter. 
If so, Gilgames will be the prototype of 
Perseus. is will account for the points of 
resemblance between the adventures of Perseus 
and those of Héraklés the double of the 
Chaldean hero. 


A. H. Sayce. 








THE LANGUAGE OF THE MICMAC INDIANS—THE 
WORD ‘‘ TOBOGGAN.” 
Cambridge: November 4, 1890. 

By the kindness of the Hon. G. E. Foster. 
Minister of Finance, Ottawa, Canada, I have 
received a copy of an English-Micmac Dic- 
tionary, compiled by the late Dr. 8. T. Rand, 
an enthusiastic missio . The Micmacs are an 
aboriginal tribe of the Algonquin family, in- 
habiting the maritime provinces of the Dominion 
of Canada ; and the Parliament of the Dominion 
wisely granted an ne to aid in the 
publication of the work. 

It has been interesting to hunt in this work 
for certain words, known to some of the Algon- 

uin tribes, that have found their way into 

lish. Micmac has, however, no forms 
answering to ‘‘ moose,” ‘‘ opossum,” ‘‘ squaw,” 
and several others. But it illustrates the few 
words following. 

I must premise that the symbols used have 
English values. Thus, short o is like o in 
“not”; short «as «in “ gun”; long o as o in 
‘no’; ee as ee in “meet; a asain “ father” 
(but short); and « circumflexed, for which I 
write aa, as aa in “baa”; ow as ow in 
* now.” 

A house is wigwom; cf. E. ““wigwam.” A 
shoe or mocassin is mkusun, accented on the 
second syllable; and the initial m is vocalic. 
Shoes is mkus’unul. An axe is tumeegun, 
accented on ee, clearly a related word to 
‘‘tomahawk.” A chief is sakumow’, clearly the 
same gs ‘‘sagamore,” given in the Imperial 
Dictionary as a word for an Indian chief, and 
probably allied to ‘‘sachem.” As a specimen 
of acompound word, with which the language 
abounds, we may take sakwmdgwom, i.e. a chief's 
wigwim. 

ut the greatest gain is that here we find 
the true origin of ‘‘ toboggan,” which has always 
been said to be of Canadian-Indian origin. The 
true Micmac form is tobaakun, accented on aa, 
and meaning a sled or a . After much 
hunting in many books, this ‘is the first time I 








have ever lighted upon really good authority 
for this word. The o and uw are both short. 
The word must either be from Micmac, or 
from some dialect very closely related to it. 
WALTER W. SKEAT. 








OGAMS AND RUNES IN MAN, 
Ramsey, Isle of Man : October 28, 1890. 

I have just seen Prof. Browne’s interesting 
letter in the ACADEMY of October 18. 

With respect to his paragraph concerning the 
‘*controversy in the ACADEMY on the readings 
of the Manx runes,” I think it is due to the 
memory of the late Dr. Vigfusson to say that, 
on a second visit by him to the Isle of Man 
during the summer following, he called at 
Ballaugh Rectory, and informed my father that 
he hadcome expressly toacknowledge that he was 
mistaken in some particulars in his reading of 
the Michael inscriptions, and that my reading 
was correct. Being informed that he wished 
to see me, I was subsequently able to meet him 
at Andreas and to accompany him to Bride, 
when he admitted that I was right in some 
cases, but held to his own opinion in others. I 
expected that he would have written to the 
ACADEMY, or in some other way have published 
his revised readings ; but I am not aware that 
he did so. 

I join in the hope expressed by Prof. Browne 
as to the housing of our old crosses, but I think 
that for several reasons it would be better to 
have them all collected into one room. If 

reserved in their own parishes, there should at 
east be a complete collection of casts in the 
Island Museum; but I trust Mr. Browne will 
not delay his next visit till all are safely 
housed, as I fear that will not be for several 
years—if ever. . 
P. M. C. KERMODE. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, Nov. 9,4 p.m. South Place Institute: ‘“ Bul- 
garia,’’ by Mr. J. G. C. Minchin. 
7.30 p.m. Ethical: ‘ Authority in the Sphere of 
Morals and Intellect,” by Prof. Henry Nettleship. 
Mowypay, Nov. 10, 4 p.m. yal Academy: ‘Chemistry of 
Vehicles and Varnishes,” by Prof. A. H. Church. 
8 p.m. Library Association: ‘Some Misleading 
Titles of Modern Books,” by Mr. Joseph Gilburt. _ 
Tvurspay, Nov. 11, 8p.m. Civil Engineers: Presentation of 
Medals, Premiums, and Prizes; ‘‘Steam on Common 
Roads,”’ by Mr. John McLaren. : : 
8 p.m. Colonial Institute: “ British East Africa,” 
by Mr. G. 8S. Mackenzie. 
8.30 p.m. Geographical. . 
Wepxespay, Nov. 12,8 p.m. Geological: ‘‘A New Species 
of Trronyx from the Miocene of Malta, and a Chelonian 
Scapula from the London 2 by Mr. R. Lydekker ; 
** Specimens collected | Mr. W. Gowland in the Korea,’’ 
by . T. H. Holland; “ The Stratigraphy of the 
Bagshot Beds of the London Basin (North Side),” by the 
Rev. A. Irving. ; 
Tuvurspay, Nov. 13, 4p.m. Royal Academy: ‘ Chemistry of 
Pigments,” by Prof. A. H. Church. i 
8 p.m. Electrical ineers: ‘*The Chemistry of 
Secmnieny Cells,” by Prof. W. E. Ayrton and Messrs. 
C. G. Lamb and E, W. Smith. é 
8 p.m. Mathematics: ‘The Influence of Applied 
on the s of Pure Mathematics,’”’ by the President ; 
“Spherical Harmonics of Fractional Order,” by Mr. R. 
A. Sampson; “Proofs of Steiner’s Theorem relating to 
Cireumscribed and Inscribed Conics,” by Prof. G. B. 
Mathews; ‘‘ An Algebraic Integral of Two Differential 
Equations,” by Mr. R. A. Roberts; ‘‘ Geometrical Con- 
structions,’ by Osher Ber. 
Frivay, Nov. 14, 8 p.m., New Shakspere: a Paper by Mr. 
. Z. Round. 
8p.m. Ruskin Society: “‘ The First Two Volumes 
of Modern Painters,’’ by Mr. Sydney Robjohns, 








SCIENCE. 


Lectures on the Comparative Grammar of the 
Semitic Languages. By William Wright. 
(Cambridge : University Press. ) 


The above-named volume, which has been 
edited by the competent hands of Prof. 
Robertson Smith, will make Semitic scholars 
feel more keenly than ever the loss they have 
sustained in Dr. Wright. Every page bears 











the marks of that profound acquaintance 
with the majority of the Semitic languages, 
that sobriety of judgment and ready recog- 
nition of the labour of others, which 
distinguished the late Professor of Arabic 
at Cambridge. He could have left us no 
worthier or more important legacy than this 
first systematic attempt to found a com- 
parative grammar of the Semitic dialects. 
Thirty-five years ago, M. Renan promised 
us a similar work. But the introduction 
which he wrote for it remains a splendid 
torso; the work itself has never been 
accomplished. 

It is clear that special difficulties must 
stand in the way of the fulfilment of a task 
from which even the scientific imagination 
of M. Renan has shrunk. Though the 
students of the Indo-European languages 
have pointed out the road mse which the 
comparative grammarians of the Semitic 
idioms must travel, though they have 
founded the method which must be followed 
by all who would analyse language scienti- 
fically, and have discovered not only the 
laws which preside over the creation and 
decay of grammar, but also the limits within 
which the action of such laws can be traced— 
the scientific treatment of Semitic grammar 
has awaited in vain its Bopp or Schleicher. 
It is true that the individual languages of 
the Semitic group have received minute— 
perhaps too minute—attention ; it is also 
true that special points in the general 
grammar of the group have been investi- 
gated by Néldeke, Philippi, Haupt, Barth, 
and other scholars. It nevertheless remains 
a fact that less has been done to analyse 
successfully the forms of Semitic speech and 
to determine the phonetic laws which govern 
it than has been done by Bleek for the 
Ba-ntu languages of Africa. 

There have been several reasons for this. 
The connexion between the Semitic 
languages is as close as that between the 
several members of the Romanic family, and 
the parent-speech which stood to them in the 
same relation that Latin stood to the 
Romanic family has been lost. It has not 
been possible, therefore, to discover those 
striking phonetic changes and etymologies 
which had so much to do with the early 
progress of comparative Indo - European 
philology. Moreover, few of the students 
of Semitic grammar have been trained in 
the school of comparative Indo-European 
grammar. Semitic philology is still much 
in the same condition as that of Greek or 
Latin at the beginning of the present 
century ; and statements are still possible in 
the works of the most eminent Semitic 
scholars which would astonish a pupil of 
Brugmann. But, above all, until lately the 
Semitic philologist has been unable to trace 
the history of Semitic speech back to any 
very early date by means of contemporaneous 
monuments, while the documents which he 
possessed were written in an alphabet which 
ignored the vowels. The decipherment of 
Assyrian has supplied both these defici- 
encies, and, from this point of view, Assyrian 
well deserves to be called the Sanskrit of 
the Semitic family of speech. We need not 
be surprised that most, if not all, of the 
recent attempts to analyse scientifically the 
forms of Semitic grammar have been made 
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either by Assyriologists or with the help of 
Assyrian. It is Assyrian, for instance, which 
has proved that the distinction between the 
Arabic hh and ch goes back to the parent- 
speech, and which has thrown such an 
important light on the origin of the pronouns 
and verbal forms. 

Like Sanskrit, however, Assyrian has 
very far departed from the purity of primi- 
tive Semitic speech. Its contact with the 
non-Semitic Accadian or Sumerian dialects 
brought with it the inevitable result of 
phonetic change and decay. Its phonology 
is thoroughly degenerate. The character- 
istic Semitic sounds have either partially or 
wholly disappeared, and originally distinct 
sounds have amalgamated one with the 
other. In fact, four thousand years ago the 
language of Babylonia was already more 
advanced on the road of phonetic decay 
than even the Egyptian Arabic of to-day. 
If we would find the one Semitic language 
which has remained true to the earliest 
alphabet of Semitic speech we must turn to 
Arabic. Arabic phonology has been pre- 
served from corruption because the peninsula 
in which Arabic was spoken has been pre- 
served from the inroads of foreign tongues. 
Late though the literary records of Qoranic 
Arabic may be, the language they embody 
takes us back to the beginnings of Semitic 
speech. It is only the vocabulary of Arabic 
which has suffered from the intrusion of 
the stranger. 

The primitive character of Arabic phono- 
logy and grammar supports the view which 
1 have long maintained, and to which, I am 
glad to see, Prof. Wright rallied in his later 
years, that the cradle of the Semitic parent- 
speech was Central Arabia. This does not 
of course exclude the view that behind this 
cradle lay a still older African cradle, the 
home alike of the mother of the parent- 
speech and of the languages out of which 
sprang the old Egyptian and the Hamitic 
idioms of Africa. At the same time, this 
home seems to me to have been more pro- 
bably in Southern Arabia than on the coasts 
of the neighburing continent. 

It is possible that light may be thrown 
upon the question by the inscriptions dis- 
covered by Dr. Glaser in the South of 
Arabia, which reveal the existence of a 
powerful and cultivated kingdom in the 
Arabian peninsula at a very early period. 


If Dr. Glaser is right, some of the 
Minaean inscriptions he has _ collected 
go back to the age of the Hyksos 


in Egypt; at any rate he and _ Prof. 
Hommel have made it clear that the king- 
dom of Saba or Sheba was preceded by that 
of Ma’in, and that consequently the Minaean 
or Himyaritic alphabet has an older history 
than the Phoenician. It would seem to 
follow that Prof. Hommel is right in holding 
that what Prof. D. H. Miiller has called the 
Proto-Arabic alphabet is the source both of 
the Himyaritic and of the Phoenician, and 
that this fact will have to be taken into con- 
sideration in all future enquiries into the 
origin of the alphabet. It would certainly 


explain why it is that the Minaean alphabet 
possesses what the Phoenician alphabet does 
not—special characters, not derived from any 
others, for denoting certain sounds which 
belonged te primitive Semitic phonology 





but had been lost in the language of Canaan. 
Tt will also explain the names of many of 
the Phoenician letters which have hitherto 
been a mystery. It is only in the Minaean, 
not in the Phoenician alphabet, that the | 
forms of the letters Aleph, Beth, Pe, and | 
others resemble the objects after which they | 
have been respectively named : ‘‘ox-(head),” 
“house,” and ‘‘mouth.” 

If I were asked which parts of Dr. 
Wright’s book seem to me most to 
need future expansion and modification, I 
should say the chapters on phonology and 
the formation of nouns. The latter subject, 
indeed, is hardly touched upon; while, as 
regards phonology, Dr. Wright’s attitude 
is rather that of a chronicler of facts, or 
supposed facts, than of the scientific analyst. 
But the work was not intended to rival a 
comparative grammar of the Indo-European 
languages. It consists confessedly of lectures, 
and was designed to guide and stimulate 
others in following the path which it marks 
out. The good beginning of a work is half 
the whole, and what Dr. Wright has done 
is more than the good beginning of a com- 
parative grammar of the Semitic tongues. 
Perhaps he was too profound a scholar to 
have done more. Bopp founded linguistic 
science because his scholarship was not too 
searching to prevent him from forming bold 
theories at the risk of making mistakes. 
Dr. Wright does not make mistakes; we 
may differ from his conclusions, now and 
then, but we know that his facts are correct. 
It is pleasant to feel that the future historian 
of comparative Semitic grammar will say 
that the writer of the first comparative 
Semitic grammar was—like Edmund Castle, 
the compiler of the first comparative dic- 
tionary of the Semitic languages — an 
Englishman whose authority on any matter 
of Semitic scholarship was never called in 
question. 

A. H. Sayce. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO PALI LEXICOGRAPHY, 
(1) Vani. 

Dedham, Essex. 

In Dr. Wenzel’s interesting communication 
to the AcADEMY of August 30 (No. 950, 
pp. 177-8), the poetical word vani is wrongly 
explained as ‘‘voice.” No doubt the writer 
was thinking of vévi, ‘‘ voice,’’ without paying 
much heed to the exact sense demanded by the 
context, hence the origin of the mistake. 

For vanim we ought properly to read 
vanim, with dental and not cerebral x; but 
this change may be due to the preceding labial, 
as we find in the best texts on ata for ava- 
nata. The corresponding Sanskrit word is 
vani, ‘wish, desire,’ from the root van, ‘‘ to 
ask, beg.” It belongs to the older language of 
poetry; the only authority for its use, given by 
B. and R., is the Atharva Veda Sanhita. 

The passage where v a wi occurs is as follows : 


‘¢ Teninusittho idhamigato ’smi 
Vanibbako cakkhupathani yacitam : 
Vanibbako [vanibbino*] mayha vazxim anut- 
taram.’’ 
(Jat. iv., p. 404.) 


‘* Commanded by him [Indra] here am I come 
to ask-for (your) eyes: for me, a beggar, [this 
is an] incomparable request.”” The play upon 
the related words vani and vani-bbaka 





(=S8Sk. vanipako=vaniyako) cannot be 

adequately represented in a translation. The 

commentator is quite right in explaining va ni 
y yicana, “request.” 

In Udana, p. 53, v. 5, to which’ Dr. Wenzel 
refers, va ii has the sensé of “begging”; and 
‘** dhammena na-v aim care ’”’ must mean“ one 
should not go aboit begging or soliciting alms 


| by means of the Dhamma ”—that is, one should 
not preach the Dhamma for the sake of getting 
| a living, as some false Bhikkhus or mendicants 


of the Buddhist and other religious orders were 
wont to do. For the expression ‘‘ vanim 
carati,’”” compare the Sanskrit phrase, ‘‘ vanim 
ayati,” to come a-begging. MBs ts 

We often find in the Gathas of the Jitaka 
stories curious uses of words not found in 
Sanskrit; for example, in Jat. i., p. 283, dha- 
mati, ‘‘to blow,” is used in the sense of 
vadeti, to beat or sound the drum. ‘“‘Dhame 
dhame natidhame, atidhantam hi 
papakam dhantena satam laddham, ati- 
dhantena nasitan ti,’ sound, sound the 
drum (but), do not overbeat it, for mischance 
(befell) him that overdid it. By one playing 
the drum (in moderation) a hundred coins were 
earnt, (but) grievous loss by overbeating. 

Dr. Wenzell is naturally puzzled.as to the 
etymology of kirisa (Jat. iv., p. 223). There 
appears to be no such vocable in Sanskrit, though 
an original *k im - r4sa in the sense of ‘‘ gam- 
bling” might possibly be the source of the 
word. Some corruption has evidently crept 
into the Jataka text, to judge by the various 
readings given by the editor—gharasa, 
kirdfsi, &c. Looking at the line wherein 
kirasa occurs (“‘Gottham majjam kirasam 
vi sabhani kiranini ca”), it seems probable 
that the kir of kirisam is wrong, and is due 
to the kir in kiranani. Weought, perhaps, 
to amend the text by reading vila Sam, 
‘sport, pastime.” 

The Brahmacari was bound (1) to avoid all 
idle conversation (gotthi)—he must, therefore, 
keep away from all assemblies, public meetings, 
and family gatherings ; (2) to abstain from all 
spirituous liquors (majja)—he was, therefore, 
to keep away from the grogshop (panagara) ; 
(3) not to engage in any sport or pastime 
(vilasa), whether innocent or otherwise. Sing- 
ing, dancing, music, wrestling and’ boxing 
matches, dice, games of every description would 
come under this head. The word sabhini 
(= sabhayo, ‘‘assemblies’’) refers, probably; to 
gottha; and kirandni, ‘‘squanderings” (?) 
to both majja and kirasa (vilisa *). 

In explaining kirfisa by dhutta keri- 
tikajana, ‘gamblers and cheats,”* the 
commentator had in view only that kind of 
sport which involved gambling and trickery. 
The compound dhuttak® does not occur in 
Sanskrit literature, the equivalent term bring 
dhirtta-kitava. The word keratika (not 
very common in Pali) is usually referred to the 
Sanskrit kairata from kirata, the name of 
a savage people; but Pali always has the 
cerebral f, as in Sumangala, p. 289—‘‘ te kera - 
tika c’eva andhabila.” : 

It is somewhat curious that both dhirtta 
and kitavaft signify the “thorn apple,” as 
well as ‘‘sharper” (compare Sk. krira= 
ciita = kirpatika, kipatika, ‘‘a cheat”), from 
some root meaning ‘‘ cutting, sharp.” Kirata 
and Kairata are used to denote a sort‘ ‘6f 
gentian, probably from a root signifying 
‘biting, bitter.” Wilson gives kairftika 
(with cerebral t) in the sense of ‘‘a species of 
poison,” and this is nearer in form (though not 
in sense) to the Pili keritika. ' a 








* Dhuttakeritikajana does not, I-think, signify 
‘the society of tipplers and charlatans,’’ as tip- 
pling is included in majja. 

+ The usual etymology of kitava is kin- 
tava! 
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To go back to the form kirasa, the variant 
reading gharisa, probably for girisa, 
suggests a possible etymology for this word. 
There is no doubt that kirasa means “‘ gam- 
bling, dicing.”” There is in Sanskrit a root 
glah, ‘‘to play at dice,” from which we get 
a noun *gliha (like graha, from grah) 
with the same meaning as Sk. glaha, “ gam- 
bling, dicing.” This would become in Pali— 
(1) kilaha=giliha (for the change of 
gito kil compare Sk. glasnu with Pali 


kil&fsu); (2) kilfisa (for the change of h to | 


s compare Sk. snaihika, goliha with Pali 
snesika, golisa); (3) kirasa (for the change 
of r to / compare Sk. kila, 4lambana, with 
Pélikira, irammana). 

Dr. Wenzel clearly shows that the commen- 
tator did not always know the true signification 
of the old words in the Jataka verses. We have 
a very good instance of this in Jat. iv., p. 221— 
‘* Aggi pite na hapito”’= “ the fire has not been 
kept up by thee.” The commentator wrongly 
explains hipita by jalita (‘‘lighted”’). 
He did not see that aggim hapeti was equivalent 
to aggim paricarati, to keep a sacrificial fire 
(aggihutta) constantly burning. Hapeti= 
paricarati (used also in the sense of ‘“ to 
worship”) may represent an original *hiva - 
yati(c/. Pali hivaka, “one who sacrifices,” 
the causal of the root hu, or *hvi-payati 
(= hvayayati), from the root ha or hva. 

There is another and very common verb 
hapeti in Pali, which is the causal of jahiti, 
from the root ha. 


(2) Karoti. 


Karoti, not in Childers’s Dictionary, signi- 
fies a bowl or cup. In Pali, according to Dr. 
Trenckner, it assumes the form ka/opi or 
khalopi (Digha viii. 14; Majjhima i. 77; 
Mil. 107; Anguttara iii. 151; iv. 198, 4; Pug- 
gala iv. 24; Jit. v. 252), and represents San- 
skrit karoti, ‘‘ basin, skull,” with which we 
may compare Marathi karoti, karati, “a 
skull, shell”; Hindi katori, ‘“‘a shallow cup 
or bowl.” In Jat. i, p. 243; ii., p. 363; iii., 
p. 225, rasa-ka roti means ‘ a sauce-bowl.” 

In Jat. i., p. 204, karoti seems to be em- 
ployed in quite a different sense as a substitute 
for supanna=suparna, a winged crea- 
ture, something like a vulture, a garuda or 
garu/a, ‘‘Uraga-karoti payassa ca _ hari 
Madanayuti caturo ca mahantiti.” The 
Commentary has the following explanation: 
‘“Karoti saddena supanwi gahité, tesam 
kira ka roti nima pina-bhojanam tena namam 
labhimsu.” 

For pinabhojanam = food and drink, one is 
tempted offhand to read pina-bhajanam, ‘“‘a 
bowl of water.” The old commentator pro- 
bably connected supanna with pana and 
panna( = paniia = pfniya), “ water, 
drink,” taking karoti, perhaps, to mean ‘“‘a 
water-bowl,” which suits the original sense of 
the word. But karoti is used in the passage 
quoted above in the sense of ‘‘ bowl-holder,” 
corresponding to the Sanskrit kar otapani. 


In Mahavastu, p. 30, we find Yaksas called | 


‘**bowl-holders,” karotapinayo nima yaksa 
miladhira nama yaks’ sadamatta nama yaksa.” 
See Divyavadana, pp. 218, 319, where the 
karotapanis are called devas. 


Burnouf, in his Introduction (2nd ed.), pp. 


536, 7,* gives, on the authority of Csoma, a 
Thibetan word gnod-sbyin lag-na-gjong-thog, 
‘‘a mischievous imaginary spirit who holds a 
basin in his hand,” which is evidently a transla- 
tion of the Sanskrit karofapini yaksah, and 
this evidently answers to the Pali karoti. 
Burnouf adds : 


‘* Tout ce que nous en savons est di A Georgi qui | 
les [yaksi] représente occupés 4 puiser avec leur | 





* T am indebted to Prof. Senart’s Mahdvastu for 
this reference. 








vases l’eau que les flots de la mer rejaillir sur le 
mont Méru. . . . Le nom que leur donnent les 
Thibétans rappelle en partie celui de kum - 
bhaxda.” 

In the Jataka story, however, the epithet 
karotiis not applied to Yaksas or to Kum- 
bhandas, but to Supannas. The latter were 
included among the classes regarded as deceased 
ancestors, to whose manes presentation of 
water in a bowl (ornamental ¥) was made daily 
(see Manu iii. 196, 202), There may have been 
a kind of water-bowl, called karoti, in shape 
resembling a bird, or ornamented with the 
figure of a bird. 

It is perhaps a karoti that fizures in one 
of the Hindu signs of the Zodiac as Aquarius. 
‘(The Sun.]} The first of the jar (Aquarius) is a 
man with a vulture’s head . . . busied in obtain- 
ing... water and food [pana-bhojana].”’ See 
Colebrook’s Essays ii., p. 234. The passage we 
have quoted from the Jitaka book has a few 
more curious expressions that need some special 
notice. 

Payassa hari for payahari is, according 
to the Commentary, used with reference to 
kumbhanda, which Prof. Davids renders by 
** dwarfs.” 

The phrase payassa hiri seems to mean 
‘* water-carriers,”’ and, as applied to the kum- 
bhindas, denotes a class of supernatural beings 
attendant on Viri/haka, the regent of the 
Southern quarter. Perhaps they appear also in 
the old signs of the Zodiac, for, according to 
Hardy, the eleventh sign of the Zodiac among 
the Buddhists was Kumbha, a white man 
holding a water-jar. Cf. ‘‘[Venus] aman... 
carries and transports vases. ... He is the last 
of the Kumbha” (Colebrook’s Essays ii., pp. 
324, 5). 

In calling Kumbhandas “‘ payassa hari ’’ there 
may have been an attempt at supplying a 
popular derivation for the word kumbhanda 
from kumbha. The corresponding epithet to 

ayassa hiri in the Mahavastu is maladhara, in 

hibetan phreng-thogs, ‘“‘ having garlands.” 
The original term may have been v fridh ar 4, 
‘* water-carriers,” 7.e., clouds. * 

Madanay uta, an epithet of yaksas, corre- 
sponds to the Buddhist Sanskrit sad Am atta, 
but with a slight variation of meaning. 

Madanayuti may signify ‘fond of 
drink,” and would in a rough way answer to 
sadimatta, ‘‘always drunk.” The Jataka 
Commentary adds that the Yaksas are said to 
be yuddhamsonda, ‘‘ war-drunk.” But mada- 
nayut& may also mean ‘fond of sexual 
delights,” an epithet more strictly applicable to 
the Gandhabbas than to the Yakkhas.+ 

The Kulivaka-jitaka story is evidently a 
Buddhist version of an old Hindu legend. 
Cakra or Indra, in order to keep off the Asuras 


or Titans from his territories, is said to have 


placed ‘‘ guards” in five quarters. Taking 
these in the order they stand in the Jataka tale, 
they are as follows: 

1. Nagas or Uragi (placed in the West).] 

2. Suparvas or Karofi (placed in the East). 

3. Kumbhaxdas or Payassa hiri (placed in 
the South). 

4. Yaksas or Madanayuti (placed in the 
North), 

5. Cattiro mahariji or Caturo mahantii (the 
four great kings) are the rulers or regents of 





* Kumbhanda may be a Prakrit form of 
kabandha, (1) a cloud, (2) the name of a demon. 
The Jataka Commentary says that some explain 
kumbharda as equivalent to dénavarakkhasa. 

+ In the Meghadita we are familiar with the 
affectionate Yaksa who employs the cloud as a 
messenger to his banished wife. 

t The Jaitaka tale does not give the position of 
these ‘‘ guards.’’ This agrees with Dhammapada, 
p. 194: ‘‘Sakko hettha samudde naginam arak- 
kham adasi, tato suparninam kumbhandinam 


yakkhanam tato catunnam mahirajanam. 





the four quarters, and lords over the four classes 
of guards : 

1. Viriipakkha, regent of the West. 

2. Dhatarattha, regent of the East. 

3. Viri/haka, regent of the South. 

4, Kuvera or Vessavana, regent of the North. 

According to Buddhist traditions, the abode 
of Indra was surrounded by four mansions in- 
habited by Nagas, Garu/as (Supannas), Kum- 
bhandas, and Yakkhas. In the Mahisamaya- 
sutta we find Dhatarattha mentioned as ruler of 
the Gandhabbas, a race always described as 
hostile to the Supannas. This seems quite at 
variance with the account that places the 
Supannas in the Eastern quarter; but both 
Gandhabbas and Supanwas were sky-dwellers, 
and hence, perhaps, the confusion. 

Popular etymology may have had something 
to do with the change. In Sumangalai., p. 40, 
Dhatarattha is called Hausa raj’, king of swans 
or king of flamingos; but, in Pali, Hainsa-raja 
may mean King Hamsa, who in Hindu myth- 
ology was a chief of the Gandharvas. Dhata- 
rattha represents Sk. Dhrita-rastra (1) the name 
of a king, (2) a sort of hanisa; and this may 
account for the Supannas or tine-winged 
creatures being placed by later writers under 
the rule of Dhatarattha (see Jat. iii., pp. 104, 
257). 

For some few details respecting the Regents 
of the Quarters see Afanatiya-sutta in Grimblot’s 
Sept Suttas Palis, pp. 321-337; Mahisamaya- 
sutta, Jb., p. 285; Petavatthu, i. 4. 2; Hardy’s 
Man of Buddhism (2nd edit.), pp. 24, 25; 
Kern’s Saddharma-Pundarika, pp. 4, 373. 

R. Morris, 








SCIENCE NOTES. 

Ir is proposed that the memorial to the late 
Father Perry shall take the form of an equato- 
rial telescope, with a 15-inch object-glass, to be 
erected at Stonyhurst. The total cost is esti- 
mated at about £2,700, towards which sub- 
scriptions are invited. The committee includes 
the names of the astronomers-royal of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland; of Sir George Stokes, 
Mr. Norman Lockyer, and M. J. Janssen. The 
hon. secretary is Mr. A. C. Thomas, 30, North 
John-street, Liverpool. 


Ar the last general monthly meeting of the 
Royal Institution, the following presents were 
acknowledged: The apparatus employed by 
Prof. Elihu Thomson in his experiments on 
electro-magnetic repulsion, from Dr. J. A. 
Fleming; and an old engraving (1809) of the 
library of the Royal Institution, from Mr. 
Hervey Pechell. 

WE have received a paper on ‘‘ The Cheapest 
Form of Light,” by 8. P. Langley and F. W. 
Very, reprinted from the August number of 
the American Journal of Science. Mr. Langley’s 
name is already known from his researches into 
the wastefulness of all industrial modes of 
producing light, in which he proved that (e.y.) 
in the ordinary Argand gas-burner over 99 per 
cent. of the radiant energy is lost for illumina- 
tion. He now approaches the same problem 
from another point of view. By an shunts 
series of both photometric and thermal investi- 
gation on the radiation of the Cuban firefly 
(Pyrophorus noctilueus), conducted with special 
apparatus at the Allegheny Observatory, he 
arrives at the startling conclusion that the light 
of the insect is not accompanied by any 
measurable heat; other than that heat which 
the luminosity itself comprises and which is 
but another name for the same energy. The 
process by which the fire-fly produces its light 
is still eauewn: but from a comparison of the 
opinions of naturalists, physicists, and chemists, 
it appears to be established that its light is not 
indissolubly associated with any so-called 
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vital principle, but is a result of certain 
chemical combinations. Hence the joint 
authors maintain that nothing forbids us to 
suppose that the same light may some day be 
produced in the laboratory. And, therefore, 
we are justified in hoping that we may yet 
discover the method of obtaining an enor- 
mously greater result than we now do from our 
present means of producing light. Something 
of this kind, if we recollect rightly, was fore- 
shadowed in Bulwer-Lytton’s anonymous novel 
of The Coming Race. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


In addition to Mr. T. G. Pinches’s paper, 
noticed elsewhere in the ACADEMY, the current 
number of the Babylonian and Oriental Record 
contains several interesting articles. Dr. Hayes 
Ward comments on several cylinders in the 
collection of Sir Henry Peek ; Mr. W. St. Chad 
Boscawen announces the discovery of fragments 
of a Babylonian legend closely resembling the 
story of the Fall in Genesis ; Prof. Terrien de 
Lacouperie concludes his paper on ‘‘ The Calen- 
dar Plant of China, the Cosmic Tree, and the 
Date Palm of Babylonia”; and in a second 
article, on ‘‘The Onomastic Similarity of Nai 
Hwang-ti of China and Nakhunte of Susiana,”’ 
he replies to the criticism of Prof. Legge 
against the late W. F. Mayers, Prof. R. K. 
Douglas and himself, with reference to the 
name of the Chinese hero. 


UNDER the title of Bible Translations (Elliot 
Stock) Dr. R. N. Cust—who describes himself 
on the title-page as honorary governor of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society—has published 
a very useful catalogue of all the known 
languages and dialects into which the Bible, 
or any part of it, has been translated up to the 
middle of the current year. He gives three 
lists. First, languages in alphabetical order, 
numbering 269 in all, besides 62 subordinate 
dialects, together with information about the 
locality, the population of speakers, the probable 
life of the language, and the amount of transla- 
tion-work done. It is notable that he gives 
exactly the same number of speakers (two 
hundred millions) for both English and 
Mandarin. Second, the same languages grouped 
geographically under continents and countries, 
with a statement of the Bibles, &c., printed in 
more than one language, and of the written 
character employed. It appears that there are 
21 English ‘ di-glotts,’ 12 French, and 6 
German. Third, the same languages classified 
in continents according to their linguistic 
families. Here, the most significant fact is 
that Australia is entirely unrepresented. 
Finally, in an appendix, he classifies the 
languages as—conquering, permanent, isolated, 
of uncertain future, moribund, dead, and 
obsolete; enumerates the versions in existence 
before the foundation of the Bible Society in 
1804; and gives the names of some of the 
principal translators. The only matter of 
importance omitted is any reference to different 
versions in the same language; but Dr. Cust’s 
object has been linguistic rather than 
bibliographical. 











MEETINGS OF SOCTETTIES. 
Cuirton Suaksrere Socrery.—(Satwrday, Oct. 4.) 
E. G. Crew, Esq., vice-president, in the chair.— 
The secretary read a report of the work of the 
past session, and gave a notice of the books that 
had been added to the library during that period. 
Miss Florence Herapath was elected president for 
this (the sixteenth) session, when the following 
plays are to be considered: ‘‘ Macbeth,’’ ‘‘ The 
Knight of the Burning Pestle,’’ ‘‘ Pericles,” 
‘*Antony and Cleopatra,’’ ‘‘The Duchess of 
Malfi,”’ ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ ‘‘ Coriolanus,’’ 
and ‘*The Virgin Martyr.’”’ The hon. sec. (9, 





Gordon-road, Bristol) will gratefully acknowledge 
the receipt of anything for the society’s library, 
which now consists of 493 volumes. 


(Saturday, Oct. 25.) 


Miss Firorence Herapatu, president, in the chair. 
—Miss Louisa Mary Davies, in a paper on ‘‘ ‘ Mac- 
beth’ as a Ghost Story,’’ said that to people of 
to-day the play is a treasure-house of all the 
beauties, and anyone wishing to take from it a 
theme for an essay is like an artist in some ex- 
quisite Swiss valley, who, enraptured with the 
many fine points of view, knows not where to 
begin. Passing by the great problems of— 


‘* Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute,”’ 


which are here presented to us, and also the 
psychological studies of character, and not stopping 
to say anything ahout the marvellous lines, 
phrases, and terms of expression which have 
become current coin of conversation, we may say 
that to the audience before whom this tragedy was 
first performed these aspects would scarcely present 
themselves. To the mass of the listeners it would 
most likely be a gigantic ghost story, with plenty 
of murder and marvel in it. From this point of 
view the management throughout leaves nothing 
to be desired, and doubtless those first audiences 
felt some sympathy with the man who had been 
so bitterly fooled by friends— 


‘* That keepthe word of promise to our ear 
And break it to our hope.”’ 


—Mr. John Taylor read a paper on ‘* Witchcraft in 
Shakspere’s Time.’’ No gleam pierces the gloomy 
atmosphere of ‘‘ Macbeth’’ ; no flashes of humour 
or of wit relieve the horror of the mightiest tale 
of murder ever told. Even in a solemn cathedral 
there are grotesque misereres, gurgoyles, corbels, 
and bosses to vary the mood of the observer; but in 
‘* Macbeth,’’ which is as much a masterpiece of 
literary construction as a cathedral is of archi- 
tecture, there is a complete absence of even 
fantastic conceit. In truth, antic and jest would 
have been impertinent; and although the introduc- 
tion of the weird sisters seems to us almost a 
caricature, it must be remembered that witches 
and witchcraft were a religious and philosophic 
belicf of the age of the Shaksperian drama. 
Whether Shakspere was a believer in the prevalent 
delusion has been questioned—the more especially 
as he reminds us that the poet’s imagination bodies 
forth the forms of things unknown to experience, 
his pen turning them to shape and giving to airy 
nothings an embodied existence. But this applies 
rather to the shapes of ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’’ or of an Ariel. Goblins, fairies, elves 
were visionary creations and playful fancies, but 
witchcraft was universally believed to be a terrible 
reality. If anything is with certainty known of 
the character of Shakspere, it is that he was an 
intense Conservative in matters of Church and 
State, and, in fact, on all points of generally- 
accepted beliefs. When Bacon, Raleigh, Selden, 
Sir Thomas Browne, Sir Matthew Hale, Hobbes, 
Cudworth, the gentle Dr. Henry More, and the 
patient and inquiring Boyle professed or affected 
belief in witch incantation, or, at least, consented 
with popular credulity on the point, it may be con- 
cluded that sceptics were few, and that poets were 
hardly of them. For 2000 years civilised humanity 
believed in the power of witchcraft and magical 
incantation. Macbeth was not a truer believer in 
the power of witches to untie the winds to fight 
against the churches and to raise the foaming 
billows to confound and swallow up navigation than 
the foolish pedant James I., whose book on 
Demonology was the death-warrant to numberless 
persecuted old women. The follies connected with 
witchcraft are a shame to morals and religion and 
a disgrace to human intellect.—A short discussion 
followed the reading of Mr. P. A. Daniel’s ‘‘ Time- 
Analysis’? of ‘‘Macbeth,’’ and a reference to 
Professor Wilson’s remarks on the subject in 
“* Dies Boreales”’ (Blackwood, November, 1849). 





Camprmce AnTIQuaRIAN Socrety.—’Monday, 
Oct. 20.) 


Pror. T. McK. Hvcugs, president, in the chair.— 
The president exhibited some of the stakes and 
pottery from a Wattle-hut on Loch Maree, and 
(for comparison) a pile and some pottery from the 





lake-dwelling of Robenhausen, and also a rude 
earthen vessel from Hauxton, which in the 
texture of the ware and the plainness of the rim 
much resembled the urn from Loch Maree.<-Mr. 
Jenkinson exhibited a MS. letter in Dutch from 
P. Kaetz, a London stationer, to John Siberch, 
the first printer at Cambridge, the letter having 
been Sound by Mr. E. Gordon Duff in the binding 
of a book in the Chapter library at Westminster. 
Mr. Jenkinson regretted that he had been unable 
to get a translation of the letter made to bring 
before the meeting, but he briefly stated what he 
had made out of its contents. The date of the 
letter was gone, but Kaetz’s name first appears 
in books as publisher about 1524; and the 
letter was of interest as suggesting a 
probability of Siberch’s presence at Cambridge 
after he had ceased to print there in December, 
1522. Mr. Bowes, who stated that he had for 
many years been in search for some information 
about Siberch, congratulated Mr. Jenkinson on 
the discovery of this letter, and hoped that other 
discoveries might follow. Mr. Bradshaw had made 
an examination of the eight known books printed 
at Cambridge 1521—22, and had determined their 
order of issue, with the result that Linacre’s trans- 
lation of Galen De Temperamentis, the book that had 
been accepted by all writers as the first book 
rinted in Cambridge, was not really the first, but 
Dr. Henry Bullock’s Oration. Mr. Bradshaw’s 
paper had been printed, and told everything that 
could be learned from the books. But by the 
resent letter we were for the first time brought 
into touch with the man, John Siberch.—The Rev. 
H. W. P. Stevens, in his notes on the parish of 
Tadlow, began the history of the parish at Domes- 
day, and traced it through various records down to 
a survey of the ish made in 1750, from which 
it appeared that cherries, apples, and pears had at 
one time been much more grown than they are at 
present. The parish registers afforded some in- 
teresting entries; for instance in 1744, Widow 
Swann was the overseer of the poor. The gaps 
caused by time in the following entry were tan- 
talising :—‘‘ Goodman Parker, reputed an hundred 
years old, was buried on St. Michael’s Day, 
1714, ... really thought he prolonged his life 
by... pills.” Butthe mineral spring at Tadlow, 
and not the (now unknown) pills,, may have 
produced the longevity. A list of the parsons of 
Tadlow, beginning with 1347, had been compiled. 
Syr Robert Ashbye, the parson in 1539, had (it ap- 
peared from the list of church goods) ‘‘ one cope of 
blue satten.’”? TheCole MSS. tell us that in 1595, 
November 3, Mr. Chapman was rated for the vicar- 
age of Tadlow, jointly with the rector ef East 
Hatley, to find one pike furnished. In 1609, 
April 4, he was rated to raise jointly with the 
said rector one pair of curols and a_ pike 
furnished. Ofthe Rev. F. Say, buried in 1705, 
the register states ‘‘he was a peacemaker in his 
parish.’’? This Mr. Say, it seems, was (when Lord 
North was prime minister) the owner of Downing- 
street in London (called after the name of the 
grandfather of the founder of Downing College). 
Mr. Dawes, afterwards Dean of Hereford, was a 
noteworthy parson, as his lifework had been to 
extend and improve the education of the working 
classes. When Mr. Dawes was tutor of Downing, 
the college combination-room acquired a social and 
convivial character second to that of no other 
college in the university. Here it was the delight 
of such men as Whewell, Peacock, Sedgwick, and 
Romilly to assemble. Dawes voted with Sedgwick 
and Henslow for the admission of Nonconformists 
to the university. This cost him the mastership 
of the college. Mr. Sykes’s incumbency was of 
great mark in the history of the parish, as through 
his energy and liberality the churches of Tadlow 
and East Hatley were restored, and schools were 
built in each parish. The two following events 
are curious—first, that there existed at one time 
a manor of Hobbledods at Tadlow—the Layer 
MSS. 1639 (=Harl. 6768) tell us that ‘‘ John 
Brograve held ye Manor of Hobbledodes 20 Hen. 
VIII. of Thomas St. George and Joan his wife, 
now held of ye Honor of Clare’’; and, secondly, 
Laud tells us that on Christmas Day, 1638, ‘‘in 
sermon-time a dog came to the table [in the 
chancel] and took the loaf of bread prepared for 
the Holy Sacrament in his motth and ran away 
with it.’ This event is thought to have led to the 





episcopal injunction of railing in the altars. Some 
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of the Tadlow collections or briefs are historically 
of interest. July 28, 1661, ‘‘ Collected towards 
the relief of Phillip Dondulo, a turk converted, the 
suine of 2/6.’",—November 10, 1661. ‘‘ towards 
the advance of the fishing trade, 6s. 6d.’’ April 
3, 1692, ‘‘for ye inhabitants of Potton for a fire 
00. 10. 09.’’ 
Potton church seems to be explained by a fire 
such as this. Dr. E. Liveing, of Queen Anne- 
square, London, a descendant of the Downings, had 
kindly furnished Mr. Stevens with data to trace 
the descent of the family from a Mr. Down- 
ing, head master of Ipswich grammar school early 
in the seventeenth century; the late Serjeant 
Barnardiston, as well as Mr. Cecil Raikes, were 
found to be descendants of the Downing family. 
Mr. Stevens quoted from the Cole MSS. an account 
not generally known of the preservation of the life 
of Charles II. by the first Sir George Downing. 
Some provincialisms now in use were mentioned ; 
the etymologies of most of them were, however, 
unknown ; such as Horkey, a harvest supper; Cad, 
the smallest pig of a litter; wnplunge, an un- 
pleasant surprise ; making a horse wnready for un- 
saddling it, and the following sentence: 
‘Shall I wait whiles [—until] eight o’clock? Or 
do you think if I come forward [=early] in the 
morning I shall happen on [=meet] him by these 
housen?’’ It was shown how some obsolete local 
words such as ‘‘upstart’’ and ‘‘mending the 
muckheap,’’ could be made to restore a fairly vivid 
picture of part of the social life of the ancestors of 
the dwellers in our country villages. Prof. Skeat 
suggested that cadis derived from the French cadet, 
and that, in the word Zadiow, the latter syllable 
means a hill or burial-mound, the former being 
probably a personal name.—Mr. J. W. Bodger, of 
Peterborough, exhibited and described one gold 
and two silver Celtic coins, found in Peterborough 
in 1886, associated with bronze coins of Hadrian, 
Claudius, Domitian, and others ; also bronze fibulae, 


The gap between Potton town and | 


F. A. Eaton, the secretary, have discovered so 


little thatis fresh to tell us. 


THE editor of the Archaeological Journal 
deserves warm commendation. The annual 
meeting of the Archaeological Institute was 
held in August, and the new number of the 


| Journal contains the three most important 
| papers then read. Among the other contents 


men and women’s finger rings, bangle, bodkin with- 


eyelet slit, pottery and tiles, intermingled with 
bones of ox, sheep, boar, hare, &c.; bronze of 
Philip the Elder struck at Alexandria, found at 
Castor; bronze of Constantine the Great struck at 
Constantinopolis, found at Castor; silver and 
bronze coins from Gallienus to Constantine 
the younger, found at Castor; silver coin, 
Antoninus Pius, found at Waternewton; silver 
coin, Julius Caesar, found at Connington ; one silver 
and seven bronze coins found at Woodstone Hill; 
sixteen bronze coins, from Nero to Gordianus III., 
including one of great beauty of Faustina the 
Younger, found at Sandy. 








FINE ART. 


THE ART MAGAZINES. 


Our (everybody’s) old friend Mr. Birket 
Foster is the subject of the Christmas number 
of the Art Journal, which has certainly ap- 
peared in good time. Mr. Huish, in his bio- 
graphy, has traced Mr. Foster’s artistic career 
with care and minuteness; and, in accordance 
with the prevailing fashion, has given us a 
chapter on ‘‘ Birket Foster at Home,” illus- 
trated with drawings by the artist, and pictures 
of stained glass and other adornments of ‘‘ The 
Hill.” Surely, however, he has erred in giving 
the design on p. 31 to Mr. Burne Jones, instead of 
to Mr. Madox Browne. The frontispiece is an 
etching by Mr. Foster’s own hand; but this and 
the ‘‘ processes” of his later drawings compare 
very unfavourably with the beautiful woodcuts 
‘* from his earlier drawings on the block.” 


In the current number of the Art Journal 
Mr. J. Bloundelle-Burton has an interesting 
paper on Caen illustrated by Mr. Herbert 
Railton, and Mr. D. 8. Graham another on 
Hexham. The illustrations of both are in that 
clear touched pen-work, of which Mr. Joseph 
Pennell is such a master ; though deficient in 
tone, it lends itself to the reproduction ‘‘ pro- 
cesses”? now somuch in vogue. The articles on 
the Royal Academy in the last century are con- 
tinued ; but it is disappointing to find that the 
combined researches of Mr. Hodgson and Mr. 


are a note by Prof. Sayce on a Hittite seal, and 
two articles on Roman antiquities. Mr. F. 
Haverfield, of Lancing College, prints and ex- 
plains some seventy inscriptions recently found 
in Britain. The article, it may be added, is 
fully illustrated. He says that he intends to 
publish annually an article of this sort, by which 
he will do for English readers and discoverers 
in Britain what M. Cagnat’s Année Epigraphique 
does for epigraphy in general. We hope all 
finders of new inscriptions will send them to 
him. In another article Mr. Bunnell Lewis 
discourses upon ‘‘ Roman Antiquities of 
the Middle Rhine.” It is painfully obvious 
that Mr. Lewis has attempted a task quite 
beyond his powers. The paper appears to be 
the result of a visit to the Rhine, but the use 
to which that visit has been put may be shown 
by one example. There is a well-known in- 
scription to the memory of a soldier who fell in 
the defeat of Varus; it is in the Bonn Museum 
and can be seen by any visitor. Of this in- 
scription Mr. Lewis gives an inaccurate text, 
taken seemingly from the confessedly inaccurate 
engraving of Lindenschmit. He then mis- 
translates the inscription, and, in discussing it, 
assigns a wrong date to the defeat of Varus, 
and reveals his ignorance of epigraphy by 
saying that TRO ‘‘ would, of course, stand for 
tribuno.” The whole article contains much 
show of learning and a mass of miscellaneous 
references; but it is not exactly calculated to 
increase the credit of English archaeology. 








THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 


FURNITURE and embroidery — these two 
crafts are (we are told by Mr. Walter Crane in 
his preface to the Catalogue) the leading 
features of the exhibition, and doubtless the 
Society has brought together some beautiful 
examples of both. The embroidery to which 
the west gallery is mainly devoted it would be 
difficult to overpraise so far as the execution and 
the arrangement of colour are concerned, and 
there are some examples of design not only fine 
but original. Ingenious at least and bold, if 
not altogether pleasant, is the wall-hanging, 
‘*Earth, Air, Fire, and Water,” designed by 
Mr. Heywood Sumner (127); and very effective 
is Mrs. Reginald Hallward’s somewhat kaleido- 
scopic design for a cushion worked in silks, by 
Miss Edith Bloxam (115) ; but for sweet and 
joyous colour and graceful lines there is little 
to compete with the curtain embroidered on 
blue linen after the design of Miss May Morris 
(117). A somewhat over undulation, destructive 
of rest, marks, however, this and many of the 
embroideries, and reaches a pitch of curli- 
ness and whirliness in Mr. Heywood Sumner’s 
wall-hanging before-mentioned, which we hope 
is not a sign for the future. Among other 
pieces designed by Mr. W. Morris, the quilt 
worked in crewels on linen (132) should not be 
passed over on account of its want of colour ; 
nor, though the whole effect of the colour is a 
little sickly, the beautiful wall-hanging of silk 
needlework in linen, sent also by the Royal 
School of Art Needlework (171). Many of the 


sweet in design and of delicate harmony (234). 
Some of the most delightful pieces are after the 

designs of Mr. Lewis Day. For skill in taking 
advantage of the gloss of silk to obtain effec- 

tive play and gradation of colour, there are no 

embroideries more noticeable than a top of a 

stool worked by Mrs. Lewis Day (114), and (142) a 

front of a piano; while others like (118), a panel 

worked by Miss Clara Day, are of a daintier 

charm. Miss Hodding’s table-centre, designed 
by F. A. Rawlence (95), is dainty also. Miss 
Ethel King Martyn’s screen panel (125) with 
all kinds of birds rejoicing in all sorts of fruits 
and flowers growing on the same stem, is grace- 

ful and effective. But there are many more 
pieces to which the same epithets might be 
applied ; and we can only call special attention 
to two curiosities, the Irish National Banner, 
belonging to Mr. Parnell, which scarcely shows 
Mr. Walter Crane’s decorative genius at its 
best, and the quilt for a cot, designed by Miss 
May Morris, embroidered by Mrs. William 
Morris, which will delight children of all ages 
(if we may be allowed the paradox) by the 
admirable spirit and humour of its animals. 

Of the furniture it may be said that so far as 
workmanship is concerned it is excellent, and 
that for design the plainest pieces are the best. 
We are glad to see here specimens from some 
firms which have not been represented at these ex- 
hibitions before—-from Messrs. Collinson & Lock 
(338-351) for instance, who show a number of 
highly finished and ornamented tables, chairs, 
cabinets, &c., mostly designed by Mr. G. J. 8. 
Lock. The fault of most of these and other highly 
decorated pieces of furniture is that the decora- 
tion is over-done and the panels too crowded ; 
but the inlay and marqueterie are beautifully 
executed, and the colour of the latter (mixed 
walnut and boxwood) is charming. There is 
a cabinet sideboard richly and delicately inlaid 
and of charming design sent by Messrs. Gillow & 
Co. (274), and a very effective mantel-fitting 
of teak, with intaglio decoration, which pro- 
ceeds from the workshop of Messrs. Liberty & 
Co. (333). It is to be regretted that in the case 
of these two beautiful pieces of furniture 
the name of the designer is not given. The 
mantel-fitting, though its details are adapted 
from Egyptian designs, is in the best sense 
original, and its character is kept up with true 
artistic feeling through all the details. Let us 
hope that it was designed for some room in 
architectural sympathy with it. To return to 
the movable furniture-——special praise is due to 
the simple and substantial bachelor’s sideboard 
in mahogany, designed by Mr. Jack and (with 
some other excellent pieces) contributed by 
Messrs. Morris and Co.; and to Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield’s ‘‘Mahogany Corner-Cupboard,”’ 
with its pretty panel inlaid with snake wood 
and ebony (311). Messrs. Gregory’s grand side- 
board in Italian walnut, designed by Mr. Edwin 
Foley (359), and Mr. Mackmurdo’s more 
original mahogany writing-table, with copper 
mounts (263), sent by Messrs. Wilkinson & Co., 
are among the most noticeable of the other 
pieces of furniture. 

The south gallery is devoted to cartoons and 
designs for stained glass and mural decoration; 
but although the names of Burne Jones, Ford 
Madox Brown, and Walter Crane are among 
the designers, this section of the exhibition is 
not up tb its usual strength. Mr. Burne Jones 
has, however, some fine cartoons, especially a 
triptych of three nameless figures (11), full of 
style and fine feeling; and Mr. Ford Madox 
Brown’s cartoon for Manchester (22) (one of the 
well-known series in the Town Hall) has his 





designs vary with more or less originality and 
sincere feeling the never-tiresome theme of 


Mrs. Thackeray Turner (166), whose taste is 
equally shown in an embroidered sofa-back, 

















bird and bough. One of the boldest and most | 
charming of these is an embroidered curtain by 


usual merit of placing the event (the baptism of 
Eadwine) beforethe spectator with direct drama- 
tic force. Of Mr. Whall’s large design for a 


memorial window (48, &c.), of which the subjects 
are taken from the legend of St. Christopher, 
it is difficult to judge, for its outlines are over- 
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powered by the strong lead marks, and it is 
without colour. Possibly it is more instructive 
in this shape for students ; but for the public it 
would seem desirable that such working draw- 
ings should be accompanied by a small coloured 
sketch to show at least the general effect 
intended, as has been done in the case of Mr. 
Henry Pegram’s fine design of ‘‘ Justice”’ (12). 
It is in this room that the genius of Mr. 
Walter Crane is best shown in some graceful 
and elaborate designs for wall-paper and ceil- 
ing (6, 7, 14, 15). Among other works of 
much merit are Mr. Ingram Taylor’s cartoons 
of saints (16 and 27), Mr. Frank Murray’s 
bold frieze in strong oil colours of ancient and 
modern shipping (for the new buildings of the 
British and Foreign Marine Insurance Office, 
Liverpool) (21 and 28), Mr. John D. Sedding’s 
refined design for the centre of analtar, modelled 
by Mr. Conrad Dressler (75), and several 
designs in charcoal and chalk (23, &c.) by Mr. 
Selwyn Image for stained glass. 

In pottery, as usual, the most conspicuous 
‘‘exhibits’”’ are the lustred vases, &c., of Mr. 
De Morgan and Messrs. Maw. The former 
still maintains his lead as a designer for this 
class of ware, even though Mr. Walter Crane 
has entered the lists and has a case all to him- 
self, in which there is much elegant novelty 
in shape as wellas graceful ingenuity in decora- 
tion. In some of Mr. De Morgan’s pieces, also, 
especially in some of the smaller bottles, he 
has achieved a soft but gem-like play of colour 
and a harmony between the ground and the 
decoration which we see‘nowhere else, least of 
all in the hard and glittering lustres of Signor 
Cantigalli (303), Of other pottery there are fair 
specimens of Elton Ware, and some interesting 
pieces from the Devonshire village potteries of 
Aller Vale; but little that deserves special 
notice, except, perhaps, the ‘‘ Marqueterie ’’ ware 
of Messrs. Doulton & Co., which is very 
delicate and pretty (364). 

Of the beautiful bookbindings of Mr. 
Cobden Sanderson, of the printed velveteens of 
Messrs. Turnbull and Stockdale, after designs 
by Mr. Lewis Day, of the lamps, &c., of Mr. 
W. Benson, and the cloissoné vases of Mr. 
Clement Heaton, of Mr. Knox’s beautiful 
statuettes in boxwood, and the altar of Mr. 
Sedding and Mr. Stirling Lee, of the glass of 
Messrs. Powell, and the printing of the Chis- 
wick Press—of these and many other agreeable 
items of this interesting exhibition there is no 
space to speak. But a word must be said for 
the fine piece of handwoven arras tapestry called 
‘The Forest,” designed by J. H. Dearle (318). 
It is, perhaps, a little heavy altogether in colour; 
but the design is excellent, and the animals 
are introduced with great skill. This has been 
produced under the superintendence of Mr. W. 
Morris. 

CosMo MonkKHOUSE. 








RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE 

KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
Tue South Kensington Museum has recently 
made a whole series of further additions to its 
already very comprehensive collection of casts 
from the masterpieces of sculptures belonging 
to the period of the Italian Renaissance. 

This branch of art evidently commands, to 
a high degree, the attention of the presiding 
authorities. And yet, strange to say, although 
they have not, in naming any of the recently 
added examples, fallen into the flagrant errors 
which, until lately, disfigured the nomen- 
clature of the national collection of reproduc- 
tions, there is still manifest a very superficial 
acquaintance with modern research as extend- 
ing to the Italian schools of sculpture of the 
fifteenth century. Thus, among the most 
recent additions are casts of no less than four 
marble reliefs representing the Virgin and 
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Child, of which three are unhesitatingly given 
to Donatello, and a fourth is ascribed to him ; 
whereas there is no serious ground for assigning 
any one of these works to the master himself. 
Of these, the relief from the Panciatichi Palace, 
Florence, numbered 1890—36, is beyond doubt by 
the same imitator of Donatello who produced the 
marble relief (No. 8376—63) the original of which 
has for many years belonged to this museum; the 
peculiar treatment of the eyes and the draperies 
affording the strongest proof of this assertion. 
The cast numbered 1890—37 is a reproduction 
of the famous marble panel by Desiderio da 
Settignano, now in the Turin Gallery ; or it is, 
perhaps, taken from an inferior, but, as regards 
design, identical replica existing elsewhere. 
The cast numbered 1890—38, taken from a relief 
in the Alberti Palace, Florence, is absolutely 
identical with a marble panel which, in another 
section of the museum, is exhibited—and pro- 
bably exhibited rightly—under the name of 
Desiderio. Finally, the relief of the Virgin and 
Child from the Via delle Donne in Florence, 
although it may possibly be loosely ascribed 
to Donatello, is evidently nothing more than a 
very second-rate imitation of the similar sculp- 
ture by Verrocchio, to be seen in the Bargello, 
of which a cast hangs handy for comparison at 
South Kensington. Again, the bas-relief of the 
Crucifixion here—as, indeed, at the Bargello, 
where the bronze original is preserved—given 
to Antonio Pollajuolo, is now very generally 
admitted to be the work of Agostino di Duccio, 
that eccentric follower of Donatello, whose 
productions must be sought for rather at 
Rimini and Perugia than in his mother city, 
Florence. Lord Wemyss’s gesso duro bust, 
formerly styled ‘‘Lucrezia Borgia,” is shown 
here as ‘‘ A Florentine Girl’’; while in immediate 
juxtaposition with it appears the same person- 
age in a more finished version, now possessed 
by the Berlin Museum, but this time more 
correctly described as ‘‘ A Princess of Urbino 
by Desiderio da Settignano.” Again, the 
museum authorities seem unaware that Dr. 
Bode’s recent researches show that the so- 
called Marietta Strozzi bust, formerly ascribed 
to Desiderio, cannot any longer be put down to 
him, or be deemed to represent a lady of that 
noble Florentine house ; although we may fairly 
hold his assumption that it is the work of Fran- 
cesco Laurana, and represents a Neapolitan 
princess, as still resting merely on conjecture. 

Among the other most recent additions are 
casts of two beautiful tondi by Benedetto da 
Majano; a font in the Duomo of Siena, by 
Lorenzo di Mariano, and the Pieti from the 
well-known Fontegiusta altar, by the same 
Sienese master; and, more important still, a 
complete series of the reliefs on the bronze 
shrine or casket of 8. Zanobio, finished by 
Lorenzo Ghiberti in 1446, which, in the 
obscurity of the Florentine Duomo, is so im- 
perfectly seen that the beauties of the work can 
be far better appreciated in this reproduction 
than in the original. 

It is curious, by the way, that, while the 
Florentine, Sienese, Pisan, and Lombard 
schools of sculpture of the Quattrocento are 
lavishly illustrated at South Kensington, there 
is absolutely nothing there to exemplify the 
great Venetian group, headed by Antonio 
Rizzo and the Lombardi, save a reproduction 
of one of Leopardi’s great standard pedestals 
from the Piazza §. Marco. 

It is very satisfactory, on the other hand, to 
observe that South Kensington is at last alive 
to the importance of the French gothic school 
of sculpture belonging to the classic period of the 
thirteenth century. This is now further illus- 
trated by numerous reliefs and sculptural details 
from Notre Dame de Paris ; by the retable of St. 
Germer (Oise), now, if we mistake not, at 
Cluny; and by the base of the Drapers’ 
Pillar from Rheims Cathedral. The course of 





the French Renaissance is explained, inter alia, 
by a portion of the great rood-screen of 
Limoges —a marvellous fantasy in stone 
which already, in its unstructural profusion of 
ornamentation, shows marked signs of 
decadence. It may be pointed out that the 
cast of the recumbent effigy of Admiral 
Chabot, in the French Renaissance depart- 
ment of the Louvre, is here still given to 
Jean Cousin; while in Paris this ascription has 
lately been abandoned, the work being now 
placed to the account of an anonymous French 
sculptor of the sixteenth century. e 
. P. 








BURMESE COINS AND CURRENCY. 


III. 
Simla: September 5, 1890. 

THE Burmese were great tamperers with their 
currency, even though it was of such recent 
issue. I have a one-mé piece, which, though 
very like a true mint coin, has, Iam sure, been 
played with. And in this connexion I would 
give a word of warning to collectors and those 
interested in numismatics. ‘‘ Peacock” coins 
are already beginning to command a price far 
beyond their intrinsic value in Mandalay, and 
a manufactory of sham ‘ peacocks”’ is already 
springing up, especially of the smaller values. 
I have two one-mé pieces purchased purposely 
in the Zéjo (the great market of Mandalay, 
known to Europeans as the King’s Bazaar, 
though it was never anything of the kind) for 
more than their intrinsic market value, and I 
feel sure they were manufactured to sell as 
curios. Of course, this is a very old story in 
India, and from all over Central Asia there 
come complaints from scientific Russians that 
forgery is becoming rampant. 

Forgery of coins of the common criminal 
type became a serious nuisancein Upper Burma 
before the old currency was withdrawn. The 
crime was helped—one might almost say 
created—by the taking of Mandalay, when the 
royal mint dies passed into the hands of anyone 
who chose to steal them. I have one, bought 
in the Zéj6! The result is that the criminally 
forged coins are admirably executed. One in 
my collection represents the rupee of 1214, and 
two others the té copper piece of 1240. 

Closely connected with coins as a means of 
testing historical dates inthe East are standard 
weights. In India, in Akbar’s day, the mints 
used to issue standard weights stamped and 
dated like coins, and these are still occasionally 
current in the bazaars of Northern India as 
pice. In Burma something of the kind was 
also done. The royal treasury issued standard 
weights of a particular form, which were sent as 
such all over the country. These forms 
purported to vary with the reign, and so are, 
to that extent, historical. The weights were 
cast by the cire perdue process, the cores being 
of wax previously run into deeply sunk iron 
dies. I have a complete set of the ‘‘ peacock” 
weights of Mindoén and Thibaw, with cores and 
dies. Very little, however, so far as I am aware, 
is known about this subject, and I can do no 
more now than draw attention to it as worth 
studying. In my collection are old hentha( =Skr. 
hansa) weights, said to have been issued by 
Bodawphaya, 1781-1819 a.D., and an elephant 
weight, said to have belonged to the great 
Alompra (Alaungphaya) himself 1753-1760, 
A.D. All the weights appear to be parts or 
multiples of the tickal, a standard common to 
Siam and Burma. 

The Burmese jewellers’ weights are merely 
those of India with new names, and are the seeds 
of plants. 

Metal ungraved discs exist in Burma which 
might easily be mistaken for coins, but are in 
reality weights, medals, or charms, and may be 
noticed here. In Tenasserim are found curious 
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metal dises with illegible legends, which were | 
probably weights; the pagoda medals have 
already been mentioned, and small silver 
engraved discs exist all over Upper Burma | 
under the skins of braves and heroes, especially 

of dacoits, as charms against death. They are | 
of the size and appearance of the one-pé silver | 
piece. I have two from the body of a deceased 
Shan. I think it is probable that with patience 
the legends might be read, and thus help in 
the reading of those on the Tenasserim weights. 

I have, also, both old and new gold 
‘* peacock”? charms used for hanging round the 
necks of Pénna children, which might easily be 
taken for coins. These Pénnas are a curious 
race of naturalised Brahmans and high-caste 
natives of Manipir, long settled in Mandalay 
and many other parts of Burma, about whom 
we should enquire and learn much more than 
we know now. 

The gold and silver majizis used as playthings 
by the children of the late royal family of 
Burma haye been already mentioned. I have 
managed to collect a few others in gold and 
silver, mostly miniature models of fruit. Their 
manufacture, for which special jewellers were 
employed, has, of course, now ceased; and it 
may not only prove interesting to those who 
have the opportunity, but also valuable, to 
collect these relics of a most curious past 
rapidly disappearing beyond recall under our 
very eyes. R. C. TEMPLE. 


P.S.—I forgot to mention that the currency 
of the Shans and Chins is well worth examina- 
tion, especially of the Shan State of Wuntho to 
the west of the Irrawaddy. A series of the 
Wuntho specimens ev route to me were unfortu- 
nately taken by a wretched postal peon, whose 
subsequent punishment was of but small con- 
solation, as I could never procure any more, 











NOTES ON ART’ AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


On behalf of the Prussian government, Messrs. 
Asher & Co., of Berlin and London, will publish 
the official report of the excavations at Olympia, 
under the general editorship of Prof. Ernst Cur- 
tius and Dr, Friedrich Adler. The work will con- 
sist altogether of five quarto volumes of text, 
printed in German only, together with six folio 
volumes of plates, and an atlas of maps and 
plans. Volume IV.—which will be the first to 
appear, probably before the end of the present 
year—will contain a description of the bronzes 
and other smaller finds, prepared by Dr. Adolf 
Furtwingler, and will be illustrated with 
seventy-one heliogravures and numerous zinc 
etchings. The architecture will be treated by 
W. Dorpfeld and others; the stone sculptures 
by Georg Treu; the inscriptions by Wilhelm 
Dittenberger and Karl Purgold; while Prof. 
Curtius will himself write the general history of 
Olympia and of the excavations. The sub- 
scription-price of the whole work is about £50; 
and the edition will be a limited one, except of 
the volume dealing with inscriptions. 


LEADER Scort, the author of several works 
on Italian art, has in the press a book descrip- 
tive of the Castle of Vincigliata and the 
arehaeological and artistic objects contained 
therein, as also of the villa Temple Leader at 
Majano, a typical example of the Italian villa 
in the Renaissance times. The book, which 
will be richly illustrated, is to be published by 
Barbéra, of Florence. 





Tue following exhibitions will open next | 
week: (1) the thirty-fifth annual winter exhi- 
bition at the French Gallery, Pall Mall, con- | 
sisting of a representative collection of the 
works of Mr, B. W. Leader—this has been post- 
poned for a: fortnight, owing to the death of 
the proprietor of the gallery and veteran art- 
dealer, Mr. Henry Wallis; (2) the eighth annual 








black-and-white exhibition of Mr. J. P. Men- 
doza, at the St. James’s Gallery, in King-street ; 
(3) a loan collection of mezzotint engravings 
in Messrs. J. and W. Vokins’s gallery in Great 
Portland-street ; and (4) an exhibition of works 
by members of the Cercle Artistique of Belgium, 
in the Burlington Gallery, Old Bond Street. 


Ar the meeting of the Ruskin Society, to be | 


held at the London Institution on Friday next, 
November 14, at 8 p.m., Mr. Sydney Robjohns 
will read a paper on ‘‘ The First Two Volumes 
of Modern Painters.” 

The next meeting of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland will be held at Dublin 
on Tuesday next, November 11, when several 
papers will be read on Irish crosses—among 
others, one by Dr. Graves, Bishop of Limerick, 
on ‘‘ The Resemblance between Early Irish and 
Egyptian Crosses.” On the following day a 
visit will be paid to the chapter-house of St. 
Mary’s Abbey, which is the only relic surviving 
of a monastery said to have been founded in the 
ninth century. 


TuE Munich Academy of Arts, in celebration 
of the name-day of the Prince Regent, has 
elected the following English artists as honorary 
members : Messrs. Ouless, Reid, and Guthrie, 
painters; Mr. Thornycroft, sculptor; and Mr. 
Macbeth, etcher. 





THE STAGE. 
“BEAU AUSTIN” AT THE HAYMARKET. 
No disinterested person, with a proper 
understanding of the stage and its present 
conditions, can have anything but commen- 
dation for Mr. Beerbohm 'Tree’s courage in 
breaking down, to some extent, the now 
long-established custom of unbroken runs. 
At some financial loss, in the first instance, 
in all probability—but with a certainty of 
added distinction—Mr. Tree gives himself 
and his company the refreshment and the 
fillip that comes to them through performing 
on one night of every week some piece other 
than that which is in the regular bill. 
This change tends, unquestionably, to make 
performances less mechanical; and by that 
fact, as well as by the opportunity to see at 
reasonable intervals some fresh things, the 
playgoer, like the actor, undoubtedly gains. 
Now that the innovation has been accom- 
plished, we welcome it, as we welcomed 

months ago the first announcement of it. 
Mr. Tree himself sees—as he has already 
said—in this new arrangement an oppor- 
tunity for putting before the public certain 
plays which are spoken of with infinite tact 
when it is said of them that they are of too 
delicate a texture to stand the wear and tear 
of alongrun. Silk is tolerably delicate, 
yet it does not wear badly. ‘‘ Le Passant”’ 
is delicate, and so is “Il faut qu’une porte 
soit ouverte ou fermée,” yet both the play 
of M. Francois Coppée and the play of Alfred 
de Musset have been played many hundreds 
of times. In reality the manager must have 
been referring, in terms of guarded polite- 
ness, to deficiencies, rather than to mere 
delicacies, of texture. Mr. Tree’s plan per- 
mits him to put upon the stage comedies 
which, along with merits which justify 
their presentation, have faults which forbid 
their long continuance. Such pieces we 
shall be glad tosee. They will be the work, 
very probably, for the most part of known 
and interesting writers, somewhat lacking 
in stage experience and in proper stage 





craft. This is the case, at all events, with 
the ‘‘ Beau Austin” of Mr. Stevenson and 
Mr. Henley. The story is told by a man 
of genius and by a clever person; a part 
of it is told with great vigour. Then 
|that which had been so promising fades 
off into a disappointment. The end is 
;not equal to the beginning. It is good 
writing for the most part, though, as writ- 
ing, it would have been more remarkable 
several years ago—when it is understood to 
have been composed—than it can be to-day, 
when the stage is more familiar than it was 
then with the qualities of the real writer— 
with the dramatic instinct of Mr. Sydney 
Grundy and his unfailing force; with the 
masculine seriousness and poetic fancy of 
Mr. Herman Merivale; with that abound- 
ing wit of Mr. Pinero against which the 
humour of Messrs. Stevenson and Henley 
may seem, as shown in ‘‘ Beau Austin,” a 
little thin and a little foreed. Again, as 
regards ‘* Beau Austin’’—tolerable as the 
work is to those who follow literature closely 
—nothing short of a genius they have not 
shown would have thoroughly justified the 
writers in expecting (and perhaps they do not 
expect) that the great public would be content 
to watch, through four acts, the development 
of a story in which a man whose inconsis- 
tencies we cannot reconcile, and which are 
a little too gigantic for us to believe in them, 
deliberately neglects, and then suddenly 
worships and elects to marry, a by no means 
extraordinary young woman, who months 
ago he had been at the trouble of seducing. 
No doubt the spectacle of the repentant 
Beau is more edifying and more sym- 
pathetic than the spectacle of the Beau 
who was callous—of the Beau who was a 
cad. But I take leave to question—as I 
took leave to question in the case of Mr. 
Pinero’s ‘‘ Profligate”’— whether the en- 
tirely callous becomes so soon the entirely 
chivalrous. The reformation of the inner 
character of Mr. Pinero’s hero came about— 
if I remember rightly—through his having 
been permitted to spend a fortnight in the 
Engadine with a person he was fond of, and 
to whom he happened to have been married. 
The reformation of the Beau of Messrs. 
Henley and Stevenson is even less explicable. 
His whole plan of life—nay, his whole 
ideal of life—is altered, modified, reversed, 
in the course of a morning call. 

To the ordinary playgoer, ‘“ Beau 
Austin” would be more acceptable if the 
presentation of its story began at the 
beginning instead of in the middle, and 
showed the Beau’s triumphant wickedness 
as well as his repentance. To the unbiassed 
student of humanity’s ways, it would be 
more acceptable were it endowed with the 
power to convince him of its probable truth. 
The popularity of Mr. Stevenson — the 
more distinguished of its two authors— 
will, nevertheless, suffice to provoke enough 
curiosity about the piece to satisfy Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree’s modest aims in producing 
it. And it will berecognised thatthe dialogue, 
thovgh it may display little beauty and 
little original observation, is on the whole 
sufficiently dexterous. It is true that the 
writers’ idea of the manner of talk of the 
year of grace 1820 seems to be that in 1820 
men were wont to alternate between the 
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idioms and the oaths of 1770 and the idioms 
and the oaths of our day. In other words, 
the dialogue is not altogether worthy of Mr. 
Stevenson at his best, but it is without the 
too obtrusive and self-assertive smartness 
which has become a not unfrequent note 
of Mr. Henley’s later writing. Mr. Henley 
is quite a clever man, and he isnotaccustomed 
to allow the public that he addresses to for- 
get it. His method reminds me, when I 
come across it, of a certain chorus in a comic 
opera which I never willingly miss. ‘‘ Just 
look at this,” sing the young ladies in the 
‘*Cloches de Corneville,” displaying in the 
market place their strong and comely arms. 
‘‘Justlook at that!” they singagain, display- 
ing their neat ankles. ‘‘ Just look at this!” 
cries Mr. Henley, with a paradox that takes 
one’s breath away. “Just look at that!” 
—it is his voice again, directing one’s 
attention to a showy antithesis. Now, of 
this method one sees comparatively little in 
the play that has at last been submitted to 
a London audience. 

Everything that can be done for ‘‘ Beau 
Austin” by the actor’s art is done for 
it through the efforts of Mr. Tree and 
his company. Alike in the serious pas- 
sages and in the scenes which the humour 
of the artist makes. comic, Mr. Tree is 
inventive and natural; broad, yet finished. 
The woes of the heroine are illustrated by 
Mrs. Tree with more variety and more 
of force than I have ever before seen her 
employ. In the part of Dorothy Musgrave, 
she finds an opportunity to which she does 
ample justice. Inevitably graceful and 
intelligent, she has yet been known to be 
tepid in the expression of strong feeling. 
Of this deficiency of warmth and vigour 
there was in the performance of Monday 
night no trace. Miss Rose Leclereq is ad- 
mirably fitted for the part of the young lady’s 
aunt; Some actresses would have made the 
part ridiculous, because they would at all 
costs have wrung out of it a broader comic 
effect. With Miss Leclereq the thing 
belongs, as it should belong, to gentle 
comedy. Miss Aylward is both pretty and 
earnest as Miss Foster’s maid. Mr. Brook- 
field, who is sometimes given to exaggerate 
in order that he may amuse, is chargeable 
with no fault whatever, that I know of, in 
the part he now plays. Mr. Edmund 
Maurice represents Dorothy’s brother, with 
the befitting indignation and impulsiveness ; 
and Mr. Fred Terry is interesting, hearty, 
and sympathetic, in the part of a lover who 
behaves with perfect chivalry in the matter 
of his love. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








STAGE NOTES. 


AcToR and manager are nowadays born with 
a ready aptitude for collaborating with a mere 
writer in the authorship of a play. Indeed, a 
mere writer—when the manufacture of a play 
is on the tapis—gets, nowadays, but a very 
little way without them. Mrs. Lancaster Wallis 
is, as we learn, the last helpful and necessary 
partner in what was wont, long ago, to be a 
task of pure literature. The lady and Mr. 
Malcolm Watson are joint authors of a play 
which comes out at the Shaftesbury so soon as 
the piece now playing there shall be with- 
drawn. 





Mr. R. C. Carton’s ‘Sunlight and 
Shadow ”—brought out at the Avenue Theatre 
on Saturday—will demand longer notice than 
we can this week accord to it. We say for it 
in brief to-day that it was distinctly successful 
—that it pleased in virtue of a well-told story 
and of a skilled performance, in which Mr. 
George Alexander, Miss Marion Terry, and Miss 
Maud Millett took leading parts. 


Mr. D’OyLy CARTE’s new theatre at Cam- 
bridge Circus is ready for opening in about a 
fortnight’s time. 

THE Princess’s production of ‘‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra,” with Mrs. Langtry as Cleopatra, 
will take place on November 18. 








MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


THE Shinner Quartet gave a concert at the 
Prince’s Hall last Thursday week. Apart from 
the Popular Concerts, it is not often that one 
has the opportunity of hearing good pro- 
grammes well performed. With the exception 
of the vocalist, Fraulein Fillunger, all the 
artistes, including the pianist, Miss Fanny 
Davies, were English ladies : our country- 
women are distinguishing themselves, rot only 
in science and literature, but also in art. The 
rendering of Mozart’s Quartet in C for strings 
by Miss F. Shinner (Mrs. F. Liddell), and the 
Misses Stone, Gates, and Hemmings, presented 
many praiseworthy points: the intonation was 
pure, the playing intelligent and expressive, 
and the players seemed to be working together 
for good, to be listening the one to the other, 
and not, as sometimes happens, wrapped up in 
themselves. The programme, consisting of 
concerted works by Brahms and Dvorak, piano- 
forte solos, and songs, was, as hinted above, of 
the best quality. There was a large and 
enthusiastic audience. 

M. Paderewski made his first appearance at 
the Crystal Palace last Saturday afternoon, 
when he took part in Schumann’s Concerto in 
A minor. His reading of this work was 
thoughtful and interesting, and yet it was 
scarcely the right one. It is, of course, cus- 
tomary to compare any interpretation of this 
work with that made familiar to us by Mme. 
Schumann, and especially by her pupil Miss Fanny 
Davies, and to condemn it in proportion as it 
differs from that standard. But, although the 
widow of the composer had the best oppor- 
tunity of learning the composer’s intentions, 
and possesses the gift of being able to convey 
them to others, still, one ought to admit that 
the same feeling or mood may be expressed ip a 
variety of ways, and that a certain freedom 
should be allowed to each interpreter. But 
M. Paderewski gave us Schumann’s music in 
Chopin dress, and this mixture of styles is 
surely not permissible. Certain exaggerations 
of tone, time, and rhythm, quite in place in 
some Mazurka or Nocturne of the Polish com- 
poser’s, are not suited to the pianoforte 
Concerto in question. From a_ technical 
point of view, the Cadenza in the opening 
movement was not altogether satisfactory, 
and there was a lack of tone and brilliancy 
about the Finale. The pianist afterwards 
played a solo of his own and a Liszt 
Rhapsody, with great success. The pro- 
gramme also included Brahms’s Symphony in 
F, No. 3, one of his finest and most attractive 
works. The performance was excellent. Mr. 
Ben Davies was the vocalist. 

Senor Sarasate gave his second orchestral 
concert at St. James’s Hall on Monday after- 
noon. The eminent player has more admirers 


than the hall can accommodate, and many had 





to go away disappointed. Senor Sarasate played | 


Saint Saéns’s Concerto in B minor, a work 
admirably calculated to show off to advan 

the performer’s technique and skill, but not 
one of great artistic interest. The first move- 
ment, in spite of an attractive second theme 
is not effective, the Barcarolle is decidedly 
graceful and well-scored, but the Finale is 
common. The concert-giver played also the 
Mendelssohn Violin Concerto, teking the Finale, 
asusual, at a furious pace, and some solos. 
The orchestra, under Mr. Cusins’s direction, 
gave the ‘ Tannhiauser” Overture and the 
Peer Gynt Suite, the last movement of the 
latter being encored. 

Mr. Leonard Borwick appeared at the Popular 
Concerts on Monday evening, and played as 
a solo Beethoven’s Variations in C minor. It is 
easy to understand why pianists choose this piece, 
but there are other works in the same form by 
the composer with as much technical displa 
and much more poetry. Mr. Borwick played with 
skill and intelligence, but with a certain agita- 
tion, the result, ibly, of nervousness. He 
was well received, ne 4 for an encore gave, 
and exceedingly well, a movement from Bach’s 
Partita in C minor. The programme included 
Beethoven’s Quartet in A (Op. 18, No. 5), led 
by Mme. Néruda, and Schumann’s pianoforte 
Trio in D minor. Mr. Ffrangcon Davies sang 
with much effect Dr. Stanford’s ‘‘La belle 
dame sans merci.” This setting of Keats’s 
ballad is a fine dramatic composition. 

On Monday evening Mme. Patti sang at the 
Albert Hall, attracting a large audience, and 
obtaining the usual number of encores. So 
long as the public runs after the prima donna, 8o 
long may one expect concerts in which art is 
but a secondary feature. There were, as usual, 
many excellent artists, including Miss Douilly, 
Miss Rees, and Messrs. Lloyd, Lely, Foote, and 
Schénberger, but the public go principally to 
see and hear Mme. Patti. The orchestra was 
under the direction of Mr. Ganz. 

Master Isidore Pavia gave his second piano- 
forte recital at St. James’s Hall. on Wednesday 
afternoon. We were unable to notice his first, 
which took place in the Norwich Festival week. 
Master Pavia has good execution, although he 
is by no means note-perfect. His phrasing is 
not always clear, and he has a tendency to 
hurry. This was specially noticeable in Bach’s 
Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue, and Chopin’s 
Fantasia in F minor. His two best pieces 
were Scarlatti’s Sonata in A and Mendelssohn's 
Scherzo (Op. 16, No. 2). 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


THERE are some remarkable relics in the Hohen- 
zollern Museum at Montbijou Castle, near 
Berlin ; among them a double harpsichord, one 
of two made , Tschudi, the founder of the 
house of Broadwood and Sons, for Frederick the 
Greatin 1765. In1773 Tschudi and Broadwood 
supplied a similar harpsichord to Frederick’s 
antagonist, Maria Theresa. This instrument is 
also in existence. 


A SERIES of orchestral and chamber music 
concerts, under the direction of Dr. Stanford, 
has commenced at the Guildhall, Cambridge, 
and will be continued during the month up to 
February 25, 1891. The programmes are in- 
teresting. Dr. Stanford’s ‘‘ Irish” Symphony 
will be performed on January 28, and a new 
Quartet for ee ag and strings in E flat 
(Op. 87), by Dvorak, in February. 


In the review of ‘‘ Wagner’s Letters” last 
week mention ought to have been made of the 
Index —s prepared by Mr. William Ashton 
Ellis, editor of Die Meister. It contains nearly 
600 headings, and more than 6,000 separate 
references. 
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“THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST. 





GREEK PICTURES: Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By J. P. Mahaffy, M.A., D.D., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin, Author of ‘Social Life in Greece,” “Greek Life and Thought,” “Rambles and Studies in Greece,” &c. With 2 Maps, and many Illustrations. 
Imperial 8vo, 8s., handsome cloth, gilt edges. 

“* Unquestionably the best book of the kind which has yet appeared. Dr. Mahaffy knows Greece as few Englishmen know her.’’—St¢. James’s Gazette. 


‘We linger over the pages of text and illustration, and no doubt many will be similarly fascinated if they adopt our advice to read and mark every portion of this, one of the most 
delightful books of the ‘ Pen and Pencil Series.’ ”—(ueen. 


“The ‘ Pen and Pencil Series’ has received a charming addition through the publication of ‘Greek Pictures’ by Professor Mahaffy. This admirable volume is bound to prove a universal 
favourite.” —Daily Chronicle. 


* Altogether a very charming volume.” —Saturday Review. 


LONDON PICTURES: Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. Richard Lovett, M.A., Author 
of ‘‘ Norwegian Pictures,” “Irish Pictures,” &c. Profusely Iustrated. Imperial 8vo, 8s., handsome cloth, gilt edges. 
‘* The handsome form of the book, with its admirable printing, is fully justified by the interesting nature of its contents.””— Times. 


- Pee be _—— aaty account of London—with just enough archaeology and history to instruct, and yet not to bore—is the very book to interest both the dweller and visitor to the 
etropolis.”—Tecord. 


EVOLUTION, MODERN IDEAS of, as RELATED to REVELATION and SCIENCE. By Sir 


J. WILLIAM DAWSON, C.M.G., LL.D., F.R.S., Author of “ Acadian Geology,” “The Chain of Life in Geological Time,” ‘Egypt and Syria: their Physical Features 
in Relation to Bible History,” &c. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. 


“* It embodies the thoughts of an eminent geologist on some of the chief flaws and discrepancies in what he justly styles the ‘h we ’ of evolution. If there is anything calculated to 


arrest the cocksure young scientist, who is always the young man in a hurry, this book will du it. Perhaps nothing but a aoumtedll ast—and Sir William Dawson’s book is too well reasoned 


to deserve the term—can be expected to shake the unfaltering confidence of the middlemen of science, who purvey Darwinism, or what they consider to be Darwinism, to the intelligent 
multitude.”—Saturday Review. 


ANCIENT EPHESUS, MODERN DISCOVERIES on the SITE of. By the late J. T. Wood, F.S.A,, 


Author of “Discoveries at Ephesus, including the Site and Remains of the Great Temple of Diana.” By-paths of Bible Knowledye, No. 14. With 13 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth boards. 


EARLY BIBLE SONGS. By A. W. Drysdale, M.A. “By-Paths of Bible Knowledge,” No. 15. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth boards. 


THE ENGLISH REFORMATION of the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. With Chapters on Monastic 


_— and the Wycliffite Reformation. Illustrated by Maps, showing where all English Monastic Institutions were situated, over what districts Lollardry spread, and where 


the Martyrs were burnt in the persecution under Mary Tudor ; and also by many portraits of such leaders as Tyndale, Cranmer, More, Latimer, &c. By the Rev. W. H. BECKETT. 
Church History Series, No.7. 388. 6d., cloth. ; 


PIONEERS of ELECTRICITY ; or, Short Lives of the Great Electricians. By J. Munro, Author 


of “ Electricity and its Uses.” With Portraits. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth boards. 


HOW LONDON LIVES: the Feeding, Cleansing, Lighting, and Police of London. With Chapters 


on Post Office and other Institutions. By W. J. GORDON. e Leisure Hour Library, New Series, No.1. With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s., cloth boards. 


FOUNDRY, FORGE, and FACTORY. By W. J. Gordon. “The Leisure Hour Library,” New 


Series, No. 2. With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s., cloth boards. 


ROMANCE of REAL LIFE: True Incidents in the Lives of the Great and Good. With IIlus- 


trations by well-known artists. Large 4to, 3s. 6d., cloth boards. 





NEW POPULAR ANNUALS. 


These Annuals form a most attractive series of Gift Books. They each contain SERIAL STORIES BY WELL-KNOWN WRITERS, which when published separately 
will sell for nearly as much each as is now asked for the Volumes containing several of them. Besides ‘{cries and most useful, interesting, and instructive general 
articles, there is a profusion of Illustrations, and a very attractive binding. 


THE LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL for 1890. 856 pp., imperial 8vo, profusely Illustrated, 7s., in 


handsome cloth. 


THE SUNDAY at HOME ANNUAL for 1890. 828 pp., imperial 8vo, profusely Illustrated by 


Coloured and Wood Engravings. 7s., in handsome cloth. 


THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL for 1890. The Twelfth Volume of the “Boy’s Own Paper.” 832 


pp-, with 10 Coloured and upwards of 500 Wood Engravings, &s., in handsome cloth. 


THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL for 1890. The Eleventh Volume of the “Girl’s Own Paper.” 832 


pr., profusely Illustrated, 8s., in handsome cloth. 
*,* A New Volume of each of the above Popular Periodicals Commences with NOVEMBER MONTHLY PART. 


THE LEISURE HOUR for November. 


Price SIXPENCE, conratxs— 





THE STORY of FRANCIS CLUDDE. Chaps. 1-2. By Sraxtey J. Weymay, Author of WINTER RAMBLES in SEARCH of MICROSCOPIC LIFE.-—The Contents of a Pail of 
‘*The Houre of the Wolf.” Illustrated by F. Dadd. Water. By W. H. Survssoxe, F.G.8. With many Drawings from under the Microscope. 
THE INCOMPLETE ADVENTURER. Chaps. 1-3. By Tigue Hopkins, Author of “The FROM VANCOUVER to TORONTO. By W. J. Buaikir, D.D., LL.D. Tllustrated. 
Nugents of Carriconna,” &c. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. PRESENTED to the KING: the Harmonies of Little Gidding. By Mary E. Parorave. 
EVERYDAY LIFE on the RAILROAD.—The Time-Table. By W. J. Gorvon. UNDER DIS¢ "USSION.— I. The Case of Amy Parker. By the Author of “‘ Voices from the 
THE “MONT DE PIETE” in PARIS: its Origin and Administration—How the Pawning Highways, Hot by Bread Alone,” &e. ‘ 
is Done—The Storerooms—Why the Dressmakers Pawn—Suggested Changes. By M. 8, “YANKEE DODGES.”’—Elevated Railroads—Ferries; &e. By W. E. Buck. 
Van ve Vetve. With Engravings from the Painting of Ferdinand Heilbuth. VARIETIES: Educated Apes-—-A Fiji Jubilee—Carbonised Peat ; &c. 
HOUSEKEEIING in PUNJAB. Illustiated from Original Sketches. HOUSEHOLD QUERIES.— Answers to Correspondents. 





Frontispieee—HiIsS FETE DAY. By Frank W. W. Toruam, R.I. 


Lonpon: 56, PATERNOSTER ROW;; anv or aut BooxseELiers. 
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Now ready, 2 vols., demy 8vo, 933 pp., 32s. 


THE JOURNAL OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT AT ABBOTSFORD. 


ANNOTATED AND ILLUSTRATED FROM HIS ‘ Lire”? AND CoRRESPONDENCE. 
Wirn 2 Porrraits, Facsmi1es, &e. 


“ Lest it should be supposed that the extracts given in Lockhart’s ‘ Life’ represent the greater part of 
what was worth reproducing from Sir Walter’s Journal, it may be stated that nearly half of the matter in the 
two printed volumes is now made public for the first time, while much that is familiar to the readers of the ‘ Life’ 
had passed through the editorial alembic and undergone a change in the process.” 


‘¢ Sir Walter Scott resembles the best of those knights in the olden days of chivalry that excited his 
imagination and inspired his pen. Like them, he lived without fear and died without reproach, his 
honour being dearer to him than his life-blood. We realise this better after perusing the vivid and 
instructive pages of his Journal. While reading it he seems to stand before us again as he was in the 
flesh, and we almost forget that his hallowed dust has long since mingled with that of his ancestors in 
Dryburgh Abbey. Although many of the details are melancholy, yet the interest of the whole is 
entrancing, and the Journal is a most precious relic of Sir Walter Scott.’”’—Quarterly Review, Oct., 1890. 


Epmssurcu: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10, Casrie Srreer. 
Lonvon : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., Lrp. 


; Now ready price Se. 
THE ARENA. - 
NOVEMBER.—Price 2s. 6d. SIGNA CHRISTI: 


aeigncongent Evidences of Christianity set forth in the Person and 


THE FUTURE AMERICAN DRAMA. Duioy Bovcicavtt. Viork of Christ. 

SEX in MIND. Rev. Cyrus A, Barto, D.D. a mie ; ; Re toa , 
THE AFRICAN ELEMENT in AMERICA. Prof. N. 8. SHALER. By JAMES AITCILISON, Minister of Erskine 
A GLANCE at “THE GOOD OLD TIMES.” Rev. M. J. Savage. Church, Falkirk, 

es en Author of “The Chronicle of Mites,” &. 


A NEW BASIS of CHURCH LIFE. W. Larremore. 
FIDDLING HIS WAY to FAME. W. A. Dromcoote. 


SUNSET on the MISSISSIPPI. V. F. Boyne. CassELL & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 
DESTITUTION in BOSTON. cimmie nae Seer Ls i 
OBJECTIONS to WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONSIDERED. Rev. NOW READY. 

F, A. Marsu. Demy 8vo, 600 pages, cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d. 


THE DRAMATIC TALENT. M. J. Wrteut. H O M E S of KF AM I LY NAMES in 


A RARE LETTER. F. E, Witvarp. GREAT BRITAIN. 


Brextano’s, 430, Strand. By HENRY BROUGHAM GUPPY, M.B. Edin., F.R.S Edin., &c. 
“Should have attractions for a very large number of people.” “It 


fills a gap in the reference library and certainly enriches the literature 
THE EXPOS! TOR, for November, of nomenclature.” =e a sameness : 
P . . * London : H: son & Fons, 
contains the third a nd concludi ug A rticle Booksellers to the Queen and HRC ne Prince of Wales, 
59, Pall Mall, S.W. 
of Mr. Antnvur W. HutrtTon on CARDINAL | ———— OP a 


Newman. The highest Catholic authority 





Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A PROTEST AGAINST AGNOSTICISM, 


in England says :--It is a photograph, By P. F. FITZGERALD, Author of “The Philosophy of 
singularly accurate and truthful, and not Self Consciousness,” and ‘A Treatise on the Principle 


of Sufficient Reason.” 
* Asably reasoned as it is profound in thought.”— Literary 


- aie ‘ World, 
The Three Numbers sent post-free for 3s. ** Beneath the profusion of philosuphical and poetical quota- 


oracle tions, there is a distinct vein of thought.”—Mind, 
London: ; “Successful as a protest against the excessive study of 


- hysicists.”’—Saturday Review, 
. - Srove » « Realiens re ow. I zs 5 
Hopper & Sroveuron, 27, Paternoster Row Londen: Kuoax Pavi, Taxscn, Pelanen, & Co. 204. 


wukindly done.” 








THE CLASSICAL REVIEW eh yao 
ad Y Pn ~ ih A + TNTT BAD 
ages lige S ENGLISH a GERMAN LANGUAGE? 
: . i Rex a By. Prof. Dr. Grorce Sternens, F.S.A. Lond. and Edin., 
Yearly Subscription (Ten Numbers), 13s. 6d., post free. Hon. Dr. of Letters, Cam)., Author of “ The Old-Northern Runie 
Monuments of Scandinavia and England ’ (3 vols., folio), ** Studies on 
Northern Mytholegy,” &c., &. 


ConTENTS. 
THE BIRTHPLACE of PROPERTIUS. W. Y. Setrar. 
PROF, TARBELL on SOPH. AJ. 651. G. E. Marinpiy. 


Ws. Auten & Storr, Caxton House, Paternoster Square, London. 


THE LATIN AORIST SUBJUNCTIVE. E. A. Soxwexscuety. Fourth Edition, in 8vo, 21s,, cloth, now ready. 
MR. GLADSTONE ME » ASSYRIAN TABLETS - \f T 
IK: GLADSTONE on HOMER and the ASSYRIAN TABLETS. 4) NGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
APPARATUS CRITICUS to CICERO'S DE NATU J : ORY from the TEUTONIC CONQUEST to the PRESENT 
: P. Sc — US to CILEROS DE NATURA DEORUM. TIME. Designed as a Text-Book for Students and others. By T. 
SHORTER NOTICES P. Taswei.-Laxcmeap, B.C.L., formerly Vinerian Scholar, Oxford, 
citer 5. and late Professor of Constitutional Law and History, University 
NOTES. College, London. Fourth Edition, Revised, with Notes and Appeui- 
OBITUARY— dices by C. H. Carmicuar., M.A. Oxon. 
PROFESSOR ALLEN. (. L. Svirn. London: Stevens & Waynes, 13, Bell Ye e » Bar. 
PROFESSOR SELLAR. Lewis Canrects. aaemanbed = _ = ance etn Pron acces - — a 
eee i NOW READY. 
ANCIENT J 2NS, by Mrs, VERRALL and Miss HARRISON. ‘4 T 
F. B. Tarpecp. ss i acs ee DY LLS, LEGENDS, and LYRICS. By 
SUMMARIES of PERIODICALS _A. Gantaxp Means. Handsome volume of Love-Sonnets and 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. old-time Love-Stories in Verse. Eminently suitable for Gift-book. 
D. Nett, 270 and 271, Strand. Price 7s. 6. 


. ising iain London: Keoan Paci, Trencu, Tacuxer, & Co. 
DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. Now ready, demy 8vo, 294 pp., hand-made paper, price 10s. 6d. 
Just out, crown Svo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s., post free. S ACRED and SHAKESPEARIAN 
> 4 4 « a vi» 4i 
THE HOLY of HOLIES : a Series of Sermons | AFFINITIES; being analogies between the writings of the 


on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Cha ters of the Gos . | Psalmists and of Shakespeare. By Cuan tes ALFRED SWINBURNE. 
John. By ALEXANDER MACLAR EN, D. aaa by | Bickers & Son, 1, Leicester-square, London, W.C. 
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| 











Price 2s. 6d., post free. 


ON FISTULA and its Radical Cure by 


Medicines. By J. COMPTON BURNETT, M.D. London: 


Loxnpox: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21 AND 22, Fursivat Street, E.C.; 


And all Booksellers, James Evrs & Co., 48, Threadneedle Street, and 170, Piccadilly. 





Vol. III., New Series, now ready. 320 pp., with 80 Ilustra- 
tions, 8vo, price 7s. éd. 


OLD YORKSHIRE. 
Edited by WILLIAM SMITH, F-.S.A.S. 
With an Introduction by JAMES W. DAVIS, F.S.A., &c. 


‘It is one of those books that are god-sends on wet days.”’ 
Saturday Review. 





London: Lonemans, Green & Co. 


A NEW MANUAL of BOOK-KEEPING 


for Wholesale and Retail Traders. By Puiirp Creu, 
Chartered Accountant. Price 3s. 6d. 
G. Bei. & Sons, York 7, W C.; and the Aurnor, 33, Chancery 
ne, W.C. 


e, we 
OICE TRAINING EXERCISES. By 


_ EMIL BEHNKE, Lecturer on Vocal Physiology and Teacher 
of Voice Production, and CHARLES W. PEARCE, Mus. Doc. Cantab. 
In separate books, for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, 
Raritone and Bass. Price 1s. 6d.; in cloth boards, 3s. 

“ Admirable, and doubtless will prove of grest utility.” 
Sir Frepenick A. G, Ovseey. 
“ Far more precise in plan than anything I have seen.” 
Sir Rosert Stewart. 
“T like the exercises very much ; they are scientific, systematic, and 
jngenious.’ —Dr. Starner. 
Cuarret & Co., 50, New Bond Street, W. 











BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Seconp Epiriox, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 
Sermons. 

“Tt is not possible to open a page without perceiving illus- 
trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth.”— Christian World. 

“While they are distinguished by the finest scholarship and 
the most exquisite literary finish they are at the same time as 
plain and simple as the homeliest talk of Moody or of 
Spurgeon.”—Christian Leader. 





JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V., 
with two Essays by MAZZINI: “THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY ” and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 


Loxpoy: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21, Fursivat Street, Horpory. 
And all Booksellers. 





THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL, 


THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 
Published every Friday. Price 6d. 


Of the general contents of the Jovrnat the 
following statement will afford some idea :— 

Current Torics.—LeAviInG ARtIcLEs—REcENT 
Dectstuns—CAsES OF THE WEEK—CASES LEFORE 
THE Bankruptcy ReGIsTRARS—So.icitrors’ CasEs— 
Reviews—NeEw Onrnvers—GENERAL CorRESPON- 
DENCE—Cotrts—PARLIAMENT AND LEGISLATION— 
APPOINTMENTS AND OBITUARY—NOCIETIES AND 
INSTITUTIONS. 

A Careful Summary is given of all the Lega. 
News of the Week, and special attention is 
bestowed on Furnishing Early Copies of all Court 
Papers. ree 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26s. ; by post, 28s., when 
paid in advance. Single Number, 6d. 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER, 
£2 12s., post-free, when paid in advance. 
WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wiapper, £2 12s., post-free. 
Single Number, 1s, 

The Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter can be ordered from 

any date. 


Cheques and Post Office Orders payable to H. Vuters. 


OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
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T HEATRES. 


A DELPHI THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & 8. Garti. 
Every Evening, at 8, THE ENGLISH ROSE. 
Messrs. Leonard Boyne, Beveridge, Shine, Abingdon, Thal- 
berg, Rignold, Dalton, Bassett Roe, East, &c. ; Mesdames 
Olga Brandon, K. James, C. Jecks, E. Dane, and Mary 


bk at 7.15, by THE LITTLE SENTINEL. 
AVENUE THEATRE. 


Every Evening, at 8.45. An original play in three acts, by 
R. &. Carton, tn dd. 
UNLIGHT AND SHADOW. 
Preceded, at’ rt 15, by MAN PROPOSES. 


GJ OMED Y THEAT ryan 


Manager, Mr. Citas. Ya TIawTrey. 
Ev ery Evening, at 9, NERVE 

Misses Vane Featherstone, Sophie Larkin, Lydia Cowell, 
Ethel Matthews, and Lottie Venne.; Messrs. Edward Righton, 
Kemble, W. Wyes, and Charles Hawtrey. 

Preceded, : at'8.15, by: : MADCAP. 


CouRT THEATRE. 
‘Proprietors, Mrs. Joun Woop, and Mr. A, Cuup.eian. 
Every Livening, at 8, 
HE CABINET MINISTER. 

‘Messrs. Arthur Cecil, Weedon Grossmith, Frank Rodney, 
Brandon Thomas, ‘Allen Aynesworth, Saunders, F. Farren, 
Clulow; Misses Carlotta Leclercq, Rosina. Filippi, Florence 
Tanner, Eva Moore, -Caldwe]l, Isabel: Ellissen, Harrington, 
Mrs. Edmund Phelps, and Mrs. John Wood. 


YRITERION. THEATRE. 
, Lessee and sone, Mr. CuarLes Wynxpuam. 
Every Ev ening, at 9 
STILL WATERS RUN DE EP, 
by. Tom Ta ylor. 

Mr. Chas. Wyndham, Messrs. W. Blakeley, A. Elwood, 8. 
Valentine, F. Emery, FE. Atherley, 8. Hewson, G. B. Phillips ; 
Miss Mary Moore, and Mrs. Bernard-Beere. 

Preceded, at 8.10, by W. Gordon’s ¢ peaetiatte, entitled 

DEAREST MAMMA 


GUOBE THEATRE 
Under the direction of Mr. Grorcr Pacer. 
Every Eyening, at 8.15, THE BLACK ROVER. 

Messrs. Wi iam Ludwig, Hogarth, LeHay, Collette, Shiel 
Barry, Philips-Tomes, Erlynne ; Misses Effie Chapuy, Lloyd, 
and Giulia Warwick. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by an Operetta 

THE c RUS. ADER AND THE CRAVEN, 


TAYM ARKET THE ATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Beersoum-Tree. 

On Monday next, November 10, and everv Evening, at 8 
Messrs. Hugh Conw. ay a ae ew _ s successful drama, 
ALLED BAC 
Messrs. Tree, meaien Fred a, F. Kerr, Allan, C. 

Hudson, Webster Lawson, Robb Harwood, Tapping, Ke. ; 
Mesdames Blanche Horlock, E. H. Brooke, Aylward, and 
Julia Neilson. 


YRIC THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace SevGer. 
This Evening at 8.15. LA C CIGALE. 

Messrs. LionelBrough, E. W. Garden, Michael Dwyer, Eric 
Lewis, John Peachey, Geo. Mudie, and ‘the Chevalier Scovel ; 
Mesdames Geraldine Ulmar, Effie Clements, Annie Rose, 
Schubert,-Adelaide Newton, St. Cyr, and Lila Clay. 


()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE, 


Manageress, Miss Graname. 

Every Evening, at 9. 15, Mr. Artur Law’s new three-act 
Farce, entitled THE 4 UDGE. 

Messrs, W. 8. Penley, W. Lestoeq, R. soleyn, Frank TI. 
Fenton, A. G. Leigh, and M. A. Rao “Mesdames E. 
Thorne, Helen Leyton, E. Chester, and Cissy Graham. 

Preceded, at 8, by SMOKE 

: Acting’ Manager, Mr. “Ant HUR RY ATES. 


pRINC E of WALE Ss THE ATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Srpcer. 
Every Evening, at 8, CAPTAIN THERESE. 

Messrs. C. Hayden Coffin, Joreph Tapley, Tilenry Ashley, 
Harry Parker, “f. A. Shale, A. I. Hendon, George Marler, 
and Harry Monkhouse; Miss Violet Cameron, Madame 
Amadi, and Miss Phyllis Broughton. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by THE “GYPSIES. 
ReOYaALtty L£eaahA TR Es. 
Lessee, Miss Kate Santriey. 

Every Evening, Mr. Robert Buchanan’s latest and most 
popular comedy, founded on Miss Rhoda Broughton’s famous 
story of ** Nancy,’ and entitled 

SWEET NANCY. 

Messrs. Alfred Bucklaw, G. W. Garthorne, Hendrie, 

Esmond, Hallard, Smithson, Walters; Mol Annie 


Hughes, Jennic MW’ Nulty, Ethel Hope, ’B. Ferrar, and Miss 
Harriett Jay. 


Preceded, at 8;by PEPPER'S DIARY. _ 
S HAFTESBURY THEATRE 


>and Manager, E. 8. Wittarp. 


a 





















































This Eveniny t, 
THE SixTU COMMANDMENT. 

Mis. Lanecaster-Wallis (Miss Wallis), Mesdames Maiion 
Lea, E. Robins, M. Urennan, Richardson, St. Ange, Bernard, 
Cowen ; Messrs. Lewis W aller, Herbert Waring, W. Herbert, 
Watscn, Stockton, De Lange, Pasinz, Se!don, and M. Marius. 
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Finaneval year ends 20th November. 
All persons now insuring will receive an additional 


NATIONAL 
share of profit at the next Division in 1892. 
ror muTuAL =PPROVID ENT ISVESTED FUNDS, 


£4,400,000. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


INSTITUTION. 





» GRACECHURCH STRE SET, LONDON. E STBD. 1835. 
THEATRES continua "FURNISH. your HOUSES or APART- 
MENTS THROUGHOUT 
YAVOY THEATRE. oN 


Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oviy Carre, 

Every Evening, at 8.30, the entirely original Comic Opcra, 

by W. 8. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan, in two acts, entitled 
THE GONDOLIERS ; 
or, The King of Barataria. 

Messrs. Rutland Barrington, F. Wyatt, W. H. Denny, W. 
Brownlow, Metcalf, Barrett, De Pledge, Burbank, Lewes, 248, 249, 250 Cettenhars Comet Road, W. ; j(inaty note numbers ) 
and Courtice Pounds; Mesdames Palliser, R. Brandram, Also for HIRE ONLY. ROS 
Decima Moore, Lawrence, Saumarez, Bernard, Cole, and | 

THEATRE. 


Jessie Bond. E p pP Ss’ Ss GRATEFUL AND 
COMFORTING. 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. Epwarv Terry. 


TERR Y’S 
Every Evening, at 8.30, (BREAKFAST) _ - * 


SWEET LAVENDER, 
Cocos. 
shon, and F. H. Macklin. Pewee 


MeSsrs. Edward Terry, H. Reeves Smith, Ii. Dana, Julian 
Cross, Prince Miller, Fred W. Irish, and W. H. V 
Manageress, Miss Vioter MELNoTTE. BRAND & CO 0S Al SAUCE, 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The original, be st and most liberal. Suits all. 
OUNDED A.D. 1863. 
Furnish direct from the M: anufacturer, from £10 to £10,000. 
‘ash prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Catalogues, Estimates, , Pre SS Opmions Testimonials Post Free. 
( 





MADE SIMPLY WITH 
BOILING WATER OR MILK. 








Jernon ; 

Mesdames Dolores Drummond, Marie Linden, Elinore Ley- 
; Lessee, Mr. J. L. Toour. 

Every Evening, at 8.45, 


TWO RECRUITS, Boe PS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
Miers, Alberé Chevalier, H. 8. Eversficld, W. Ci an 
Messrs: ert Chevalier, iversfield Cheesman, aa . - “ 
Guise, Henry W. Brame, F. Kaye ; Mesdames R. Rutland, porte xD MEATS 9 and YORK and GAME 
Vv. Thornycroft, Julia Seaman, Leigh, and Delia Carlyle. PIES. Also, 


[ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
/PPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS, ~ 

CAU TIO ae ee a IMITATIONS. 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
‘MAYFAIR, W. “ie 


LOsEtTE’ §S System of Memory Training is the ONLY 
one by which the Natural Memory can be 

improved until no Device is ‘needed. 

Mr. PROCTOR, author of “Old & New Astronomy,” 
and of ** Astronomy ”’ in the / sweye lopudia 
Brit., says “ Prov. LOISETTE’S Method 


appears to me admirable.” Prospectus, 
ORY ganze gn opinions of pupils who have 
Authors advised with as to Printing and Publishin,. EXAMINATIONS, and of 


Estimates and all information furnished. members of the Medical, Scholastic, 
Contracts entered into. ae “a ete., professions, post free from 


— . Professor LOISETTE, New Oxvorp Srreer, Loxpos. 


ESTABLISHED J851 > Refitted, New Fronts, € uffs, and 
IR kK BEC BAN kK, OLD SHIRTS © Collar-bands Fine Irish Line n, 
or very best Irish Linen, 


Sor stamens Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
THREE, per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable | 9s, 6d. each, returned free, sonia to wear. Sample New White 
Shirt, for Dress or ordinary wear, 2s. 9d., 3s. 9d., 4s. 9d, 


on demand. 
NN ‘COU 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 5s. 9d., or 6s.9d. Gent’s best 4-fold Linen Collars, any sh: ipe, 
2s. 9d. half dc ozen, post free. 


monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 
Hand knit by Donegal peasantry. 
Warm, durable, and comfortable. 
| Two pairs free, 2s.6d. Men’s Knic ker 


STOCKS, SH ARES, and ANNUILTLES purchased and sold, 
| Hose, two pairs free, 3s. 9d., 4s. 90., 5s. 9d., 6s. 9d., and 7s. 9d. 


LONSDALE PRINTING WORKS, 
LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, MAGAZINES, 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS, 
And all General and Commercial Work. 


Every description of Printing—large or small, 


Printers of T//E “AU ADEMY Newspaper. 











SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives smi “i Sums oa 
annum, on ench complete! £1. Pacts RANENSCHOVT: Ms anne. WOOL PANTS and VESTS are now very cheap. Price Lists 
[ jo OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR | and Patterns Cambric Mandkerchiefs and all kinds Irish Linen 
FOR FIVE “SHIL LINGS VER MONTH. | he xapest to the best qualities made. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC K, with full particulars, post-free, B. & E. Mi‘ HUGH & CO., Limited, BELFAST 


deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER NT. per 
GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLUT OF LAND, Goods sent free pd Household or Family use, from the 
on application. 


"Rancts Ravenscrort, Manager. 
Lancet—“* Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times—“ Eminently suitable 


FRY’S 
for Invalids.” 


PURE CONCENTRATED 
Surgeons, Ireland. that I like so 


Sir C. A. Cameron—*I have never A 
well.” 


_ President Royal College of tasted Cocoa 
Paris Exhibition, 1889 GOLD MEDAL awarded to J S. FRY & SONS 
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MESSRS. 


LONDON LETTERS and SOME OTHERS. 1 F By 


Vol. I. Personalities—Two Midlothian Campaigns 








MACMILLAN & CO.’"S NEW BOOKS. 








Georg e W. Smalley. 2 vols., 8vo, 32s. 


tes on ra) Life—Notes on Parliament—Pageants— 


BISHOP LIGHTFOOT’S SERMONS. 


LEADERS in the NORTHERN CHURCH. 


Sermons preached in the Diocese of Durham. By the Right 


Rev. J. B. LIGHTFOOT, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., late Bishop of Durham, &c. Published 


ORDINATION ADDRESSES and COUNSELS to CLERGY. By the Same. 


the Trustees of the Lightfoot Fund. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s 
1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


** The next volumes to follow in this series are :—in December, Sermons preached at Cambridge, and in Jaxvary, Sermons preached in ul’s. 


THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS.—Part I., 8S. CLEMENT of ROME. A Revised Text, with Introductions, 


Notes, Dissertations, and Translations. By the same. A New Edition. 2 vols., 8vo, 32s. 


Next week. 


SIR SAMUEL WHITE BAKER. 


WILD BEASTS and THEIR WAYS: Reminiscences of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. From 


1845—1888. With §; —y rmission dedicated to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


Abyssinia,” ‘‘ The 


and characteristic movements. The book teems with diverting anecdotes and hair-breadth esca 


The /TELD says: “ Since the publication of ‘The Rifle and Hound in Ceylon,’ Sir Samue Deior has gained a vast amount of experience 


great continents and the best method of securing them. 


By Sir SAMUEL W. B 


KER, M.A., E.R. G.8., F.R.8., Author of “‘The Nile Tributaries of 


Peers Great Basin of the Nile,’’ &c. With Illustrations. 2 vols.. 8vo, 32s. 
The ROD and GUN says: +. wi nimals themselves the author has studied from his y — wen being a close observer of Nature, he has acquired an intimate knowl 


of their ways 
we Sir Samuel Baker’s account of black buck hunting with the cheetah is full of interest. ” 
the habits of large game peck Fe 


The relation of this experience, along with the more interesting details of adventure in the pursuit of the wild animals, constitute: 


the bulk of the two volumes before us.......The great charm of the volumes as most pleasant and practical reading is the graphic description of the habits of the various animals, and the 


relation of the perils and adventures encountered in their pursuit.”’ 


GLIMPSES of OLD ENGLISH HOMES. By Elizabeth Balch. With 51 Illustrations. Globe 4to, 14s. 


The Old English Homes described in this Volume are: Penshurst—Arundel Cas 


—Hinchingbrooke—Eridge Castle—Chiswick House—Berkeley Castle—Highclere Castle—Osterley Park. 


EW BOOK BY PROFESSOR 


THE GREEK WORLD under ROMAN SWAY. 


Professor of Ancient History 


NEW BOOK BY MR. 


THE METEORITIC HYPOTHESIS of the ORIGIN 
With iilwtretene 8vo, 17s. net. 


mdent of the Institute of France, Foreign Membcr of Academy of the Lyncei of Rome, &c., Professor of Astronomical 


MAHAFFY. 
By the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, M.A., D.D., Fellow and 


in Trinity College, Dublin, and Hon. Fellow of Queen’s Coll Oxford ; Author of “ Social Lif reece from Hi to Menander,” “ Greek Life 
and Thought from the Age of Alexander to the Roman we ” Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. _ _ — — 


(Next week. 
J. NORMAN LOCKY 


of COSMICAL ‘SYSTEMS. By J. Norman Lockyer, 


ysics in the Normal School of Science. 


FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION, REVISED 


PROBLEMS of GREATER BRITAIN. By the Right Hon. Sir Charles W. Dilke, Bart. 


Cheaper Edition, Revised. 1.vol. Extra crown 8vo, with Maps, 12s. 6d. 


Fourth and 


MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD’S POEMS.—POPULAR EDITION IN ONE VOLUME 


MATTHEW ARNOLD'S POETICAL WORKS. A 


Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s 


New and Complete Edition in One Volume. With 


s. 6d. 
* This Volume ranges with the One-Volume Editions of Tennyson and Wordsworth ; and with Professor Dowden’s Edition of Shelley’s Poems, which is ‘just ready for publication. 
MISS CHRISTINA ROSSETTI’S on —NEW COLLECTED EDITION IN ONE VOLUME 


THE POEMS of CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 


Dante Gapriet Rossetti. Globe 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A New Collected Edition, in 1 1 vol., with 4 Designs by 


WE ww NOVELS. 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


A CIGARETTE-MAKER’S ROMANCE. By F. Marion 
CRAWFORD, Author of “Mr. Isaacs,” &c. 2 vols., globe Svo, 12s. 


PUNCH says :—* Permit, the Baron to strongly recommend Marion Crawford’s ‘A 
Cigarette-Maker’s Romance.’ Slight indeed is the plot, and few the dramatis persone ; but the 
latter are drawn with a Meissonier-like finish, and the simple tale is charmingly and touchingly 
told. The wonder is that so little to tell should have occu ied two volumes; and a greater 
wonder remains, which is, that, at the close, the reader should wish there were a third. This 
novel of Mr. Crawford’s goes forth to the world with the Baron’s best imprimatur.’ 

The 7/.MES says :—‘‘ A very 2 athetic relation is this between the Count and Vjera. With 
all her plainness and poverty, si e is as adorable a heroine as ever sighed ...The idea is 
original in a striking degree. The Count’s dignity in the midst of adv lly is exquisite. His 
companions, too, afford Mr. Crawford plenty of opportunity for excellent studies of homely 
Russian char acter.” 


KIRSTEEN : the Story of A “Scotch xtch Family Seventy Years 


So. ” 7 OLIPHANT, Author of ‘‘ Neighbours on the Green,’ &c. 3 vols., crown 
vo, 31s 

The 7JMES says:—“In our judgment this novel is better than anything Mrs. Oliphant 
has given us for a ry Beene The characters are clearly cut, and in their uct and _ 
there is none of that flabbiness and vagueness which render many of her tales exaspera’ 
straightforward people .... But the actual career of ‘ Kirsteen,’ though aboun in telli 
situations, by no means sums up the many excellencies of the book. e portrait alone of the 
Laird of Drumcarro, the ‘ auld slav e-driver,’ is enough to recommend the story; but all the 
accessories are good and ws yt Scotch.” 

The WORLD says :—‘ Mrs. O' liphant | has written many novels and many good ones; but 
if she has hitherto written one as good as ‘ Kirsteen’ we have not read it...... e highest t prune 
we can give, when we say that there are passages in it which, as of Scottish life and 
charac ase it w would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to match out of Sir Walter’s pages.” 





MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


THE CHILDREN of the CASTLE. By Mrs. Molesworth, 
Author of “Carrots,” ‘The Cuckoo Clock,’ ‘‘The Rectory Children,” &c. With 
Illustrations by Walter Crane. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

MACMILLAN’S 3s. 6d. SERIES.—New Volume. 


THE HERIOTS. By Sir Henry Cunningham, K.C.LE. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. <<FENEY Eoerion, 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S NOVELS. 


Monthly Volumes. Vols. I.—III. ready, 6d. each. 
WESTWARD HO! | HYPATIA. | YEAST. 


MACMILLAN’S SCHOOL ATLAS, PHYSICAL and) 
POLITICAL. Consisting of 80 Maps and complete Index. Prepared for the Use of 
Senior Pupils. By J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.8., &c. Royal 4to, 7s. 6d.; 
half-morocco, 10s. 6d. { Next week, 


ARE the EFFECTS of USE and DISUSE INHERITED ? 


An Examination of the Views held by Spencer and Darwin. By WILLIAM PLATT 
BALL. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. (Nature Series.) 


A MANUAL of PUBLIC HEALTH. By A. Wynter Blyth, 


M.R.C.S., L.S.A., Fell. Chem. Soc., Fell. Inst. Chem. ; Barrister-at-Law, Medical Officer 
of Health and Public Analyst for St. Marylebone, &c. Svo, 17s. net. 


A SYSTEM of SIGHT-SINGING from the ESTABLISHED 


MUSICAL NOTATION : based on the Principle of Tonic Relation, and Illustrated by 
Extracts from the Works of the Great Masters. By SEDLEY TAYLOR, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of ‘Sound and Music,” &c. Svo, 5s. net. 


MANUAL cf LOGARITHMS, Treated in Connection with 


er? Algebra, Plane Trigonometry, and Mensuration, for the Use of Students 
«eng A tor Army and other Examinations. By G. F. MATTHEWS, B.A., St. Peter’s | 
College, (:mbriége. 8vo, 5s. net hind 


CURIOSA MATHEMATICA. - “Part I—A New Theory of, 


Parallels. By CHARLES L. DODGSON, M.A., Student and late Mathematical 
Lecturer of Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


A New Issue in 





Now ready, Vol. II., in 2 Parts, 4s. 6d. eac! 


A HISTORY of CLASSICAL GREEK LITERATURE. 


the Rev. J. P. MAHAFFY, »D.D., In2 vols., crown 8vo. Vol. 1. THE POETS. 
With an Appendix on HOMER 7 Professor Sayce. ” Second Edition. 9s. Vol. I. THE 
PROSE WRITERS. New issue in Two Parts. 4s. 6d. each. Third Edition, Revised 
throughout. Part I. HERODOTUStoPLATO. Part II. ISOCRATES to ARISTOTLE. 


LONGINUS on the SUBLIME. Translated into English 


by H. L. HAVELL, B.A.., formerly Scholar of University College, Oxford. With Intro- 
duction by ANDREW LANG. Crown 8v 0, 4s. 6d. 


FIFTY POEMS of MELEAGER. With a Translation by 


WALTER HEADLAM. Fcap. 4to, 7s. 6d. 
CLASSICAL LIBRARY.—New Volume. 
PINDAR.—_THE NEMEAN ODES. Edited, with Intro- 


duction and Commentary, by J. B. BURY, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College 


Dublin. S¥0 CLASSICAL SERIES.—New Volume. (Seer week 
AESCHINES.—IN CTESIPHONTA. Edited, with Intro- 


duction and Notes, by the Rev. T. GWATKIN, M.A., and E. 8. SHUCKBURGH, 
M.A. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
MACMILLAN’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES.—New Volume. 
Edited by ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.8., Director-General of the Geological Survey. 


A GEOGRAPHY of EUROPE. By James Sime, M.A. 
With Illustrations. Globe 8vo, 3s. 
Second Edition, _—y 
A TREATISE on ALGEBRA. ‘Charles Smith, M.A., 


Master of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge ; at or of “ Elementary Algebra,” “ Conic 
Sections,” &c. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7: 


MONOGRAPH of the BRITISH CIOADE or TETTIGIDZ. 


By GEORGE BOWDLER BUCKTON, F.B.8.. F.L.S., F.C.8., F.E.8., &c., Cor. — 
Nat. Hist. Soc. of Philadelphia, Memb. de la Soe. Ent. de France. Diustrated 

than 400 Coloured Drawings. In2vols. Vol.I.,in Four Parts, with Index, &c. ee each, 
net. ; or in 1 vol., 33s. 6d, net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Beprorp Street, Lonpon, W.C. 
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